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ABOUT THIS ISSUE 
ON PHOTOGRAPHY 


Canada is unfortunate in the lack of visual im- 
ages that its people have of it. Far more vivid 
ones are likely to be evoked in our minds by 
mention of any number of American or Euro- 
pean cities than by Toronto, Montreal or 
Vancouver —let alone Charlottetown, Pangnir- 
tung or Ottawa (although in the latter case 
we've been fed on the pap of Mounties and 
Towers for a long time now). If anything is 
going to be done about this situation, it will be 
by the publication of the work of our best pho- 
tographers — and hence this issue. As a total 
image of the country, it cannot but be inade- 
quate, but we trust that the image that each 
reader has of his country will be enriched and 
not diminished by viewing it. To assemble 
these images, we approached as many photog- 
raphers as we could reach who had photo- 
graphed Canada with energy and purpose. We 
prepared for them no Procrustean beds: we 
requested no particular subject matter - and 
we discouraged none cither. Our selection of 
any given photograph was solely on the basis 
of its intrinsic interest as an image of Canada. 
(For this reason we did not make it a point to 
publish the work of established photographers 
in proportion to their reputations.) At the 
same time, we have benefited by the discovery 
of several talented artists whose work, we hope, 
will now be more widely seen. None of this 
would have been possible had it not been for 
the energy and enthusiasm of our advisory 
editor, Philip Pocock, whose knowledge and 
perceptiveness have been such an enormous 
asset. Editor 
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the long-awaited Lansdowne Bird 


Lansdowne’s first portfolio of bird paintings 
is going to become a collector’s item in a very 
few years. Because it presents the astonishing 
talent of a fine artist; because it presents 
a delightful selection of North American birds; 
because it is so handsomely published . . . it will 
become a treasured keepsake — growing in value 
as the years go by—in many many homes, 
libraries and art galleries. 
Accompanying the prints is generous text 
material —about the artist and about the birds 
—about the whole exciting subject of wild bird- 
life, seen, loved and recorded by one of North 
America’s most remarkable talents. ‘The text 
was written by John A. Livingston, managing 
director of the Canadian Audubon Society, 
whose contribution to wildlife conservation is 
recognized internationally. 
The prints are 14/2 inches wide and 17% inches long. The portfolio itself, For the ornithologist, the bird watcher, the 
measures 1434, by 18 inches. $9.00. Send cheque or money order to: interested layman, this portfolio is well worth 
J. FENWICK LANSDOWNE PORTFOLIO, Box 400, Adelaide Street Station, adding to the library; and for everyone, it 
Toronto, Ontario. represents a thoughtful, beautiful gift idea. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY... 


Philip Pocock 


rt is one of man’s prime responses to his existential predicament: 

the finiteness of his powers, his vital dependence on the 

non-self, and the enveloping hold of time. Man responds; 

he strives to extend and project himself, to probe the limits 

of his dependence by creativity and to transcend time by using it 

well. The more integral man becomes with his situation, the more 

direct and clearly wrought is his response through art. Primitive man 

strove to arrest the persistent flux of existence by lining his cave with 

stable timeless images. It has been argued that he sought through the 

magic of the symbolical representation of an event to actually secure 

its occurence. If primitive man was like the child who said ‘first I 

think and then I draw my think,’ he then was one with pre-Renais- 
sanice painters. 

Achange came to painting with the Renaissance. Eric Gill writes in 
Art that ‘after the Renaissance they said: first I look and then I draw 
my look.’ Gill sees the whole art school tradition founded upon this 
maxim, and he comments characteristically, ‘Ninety-nine children 
out of a hundred have neither the patience nor the inclination nor the 
talent for this production of mimicry, this making of things “like” 
things; so ninety-nine children go into business and the hundredth 
receives their applause . . . The whole mind and enthusiasm of the 
Renaissance, backed as it was from the beginning by all the wealth 
and influence of bankers and men of commerce, led up inevitably 
and by a superb march of triumph to the nineteenth-century photo- 
graph. The photograph was its great achievement, its pinnacle of 
accomplishment, its grand anticlimax.’ Moholy-Nagy takes a paral- 
lel but different track: ‘Renaissance painting wiped out the pre- 
Renaissance directness of visual experience and became not only 
static but also strongly illustrative. Pre-Renaissance painting did not 
try to imitate reality. It admitted that it had been painted to express 
moods, devotion, wonder and ecstasy with the sensuous and emo- 
tional power of colour . . . The decay started with the vanishing point 
perspective which seemed to be a dazzling performance, since the 
painter could render scenes as the eyes perceived them. Suddenly 
every effort was concentrated on the perfection of imitation with 
the result that three hundred years of practice by the “perspectivists” 
taught everybody to evaluate painting by its illusionistic potency . . . 
generations . . . knew by heart “how to do it.” When photography 
appeared, the excitement of this manually produced space and object 
illusion diminished; it could not stand the competition of the me- 
chanically perfect execution of most complicated though also mo- 
nocular photographic perspectives.” Moholy-Nagy, however, thinks 
more highly of the offspring than did Gill. ‘But first must come the 
tealization,’ Moholy-Nagy wrote, ‘that the knowledge of photo- 
graphs is just as important as that of the alphabet. The illiterate of the 
future will be the person ignorant of the use of the camera as well as 
of the pen.” 

Painting and photography are equal insofar as they are both modes 
of visual expression; they are similar in that both can have opera- 
tonal goals in common whether it be a portrait of Mr Diefenbaker 


or a view of the Parliament Buildings by moonlight. Both are simi- 
lar in that through style they can betray their maker: John Diefenbaker 
by Kenneth Forbes is ‘a Kenneth Forbes’ and John Diefenbaker by 
Yousuf Karsh is recognizably ‘a Karsh.’ And it is here that the ama- 
teur logician rushes in: “Painting is a fine art, photography is like 
painting, therefore photography is a fine art.’ And the battles will 
rage but like some of the battles of economic controversy mentioned 
by John Kenneth Galbraith, *. . . [these battles] are being fought with 
blank cartridges for ground that has already been won in a war that 
is over.’ Perhaps the battle should never have been fought at all. The 
understanding of photography can better be served by describing 
the historical relations between painting and photography as implied 
by Eric Gill and Moholy-Nagy. 


Attest it is common knowledge that photographs are made 
with the combination of a camera plus a sensitive film or plate 
it is not too commonly known that the development of the camera 
predates that of a practical film by about one hundred and fifty years. 
The camera is an evolutionary development of the camera obscura. 
The latter is essentially a darkened room with a small hole in an out- 
side wall which allows an image of the brightly lit outside world to 
be focussed on the opposite wall or on a white screen. It is possible 
that the camera obscura was known to the Greeks. It was definitely 
known to Arabic scholars: neo-Platonist Alhazen (who died in Cairo 
in A.D. 1038) gave the first clear description in his Opticae Thesaurus 
which showed a highly developed knowledge implying that the 
camera obscura was in no way a novelty. In the middle of the thirteenth 
century Roger Bacon displayed a knowledge of the camera obscura 
not only for the observance of eclipses but also for observation of the 
outside world. Maybe the seeming magic of the camera obscura was 
responsible for Grosseterte at Oxford claiming that there was one 
universal science of nature, optics, the mathematical principles of 
which are the key to all knowledge in the world. To any who still 
remembers the first childhood spell of wonder cast by watching the 
world reduced in size turned upside down on a ground glass screen 
of a camera it is clear that the first automatic light paintings must 
have had a profound effect on preoccupations with chiaroscuro and 
perspective. The intensive concentration with perspective in the fif- 
teenth century became too much for Albertinelli (1474-1515), a Flor- 
entine painter who abandoned painting for innkeeping which he 
found less exacting and less open to criticism, declaring he was ‘sick 
of this everlasting talk of perspective.’ 

The influence of the camera obscura, and later photography, on paint- 
ing is a topic that has not been fully explored by art historians, and 
we are indebted to Helmut Gernsheim who drew attention to this 
lack and has amassed enough information to show its considerable 
influence. Diirer and Leon Battista Alberti described mechanical 
drawing aids and Leonardo Da Vinci described in his notebooks how 
the camera obscura can be used to project the sunlit outside world onto 


a piece of white paper. The popular writer, Porta, in his widely pub- 
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lished books around 1555 describes for the first time the use of the 
camera obscura:as a direct aid for the production of drawings and 
paintings, claiming that ‘for a person who is skilful it is a very easy 
matter.’ It was also known in this century that improved images 
could be obtained by fitting a lens to the camera obscura. 

The first published suggestion fora portable camera obscura to be used 
for making topographical views was made by Risner in 1572. Many 
years later, in 1651, the famous astronomer Johann Kepler made 
topographic views in a portable tent-like camera obscura. In fact, the 
portable camera obscura became a fad in the seventeenth century lead- 
ing quickly to the development by 1685 of what was essentially the 
plate camera used a hundred and fifty years later by nineteenth cen- 
tury photographers. Of the use of the camera obscura by seventeenth 
century Dutch painters Sir Kenneth Clark writes, “By the end of the 
seventeenth century the painting of light had ceased to be an act ot 
love and had become a trick. The camera obscura was no longer an 
object of wonder, but an habitual artist’s companion.’ He notes that 
Vermeer’s View of Delft is ‘certainly the nearest which painting has 
ever come to a coloured photograph . . . landscape painting became 
mere picture-making according to certain formulas . . .’ In the eigh- 
teenth century Canaletto (1697-1768) and Bellotto (1720-80) are 
known to have used the camera obscura. In fact, Bellotto’s topograph- 
ical views of Warsaw were of such exactness they were used in the 
reconstruction of this city after its total destruction during the Second 
World War. 

In the eighteenth century the interest in nature awakened by the 
Renaissance had undergone profound transformations. Starting from 
an uneasy co-existence with nature, succeeding generations of Euro- 
pean philosophers faced European man in the eighteenth century 
with a deified Nature. Man standing in the light of Reason faced 
Nature, and Science was to be the bearer of revelation. John Herman 
Randall jr says that “The eighteenth century raised its voice as one 
man in a paean of praise to Nature . . . The eighteenth century was 
pre-eminently the age of faith in science.’ Holback, the apostle ot 
Natural Religion cried out in his Systéme de la Nature, ‘Show us then, 
O Nature! that which man ought to do, in order to obtain the happi- 
ness which thou makest him desire.’ Such waves of enthusiasm rode 
high into the nineteenth century and, combined with the steady ex- 
pansion of scientific techniques, would certainly whet the imagina- 
tion of anyone contemplating capturing nature’s own image in the 
camera obscura. 


H=™ Gernsheim reports that in 1827 the famous chemist J. B. 
A. Dumas was approached by a distraught lady after a lecture 
at the Sorbonne. ‘Monsieur Dumas,’ she said, ‘I have to ask you a 
question of vital importance to myself. I am the wife of Daguerre, 
the painter. He has been possessed by the idea that he can fix the 
images of the camera. He is always at the thought, he cannot sleep at 
night for it. I am afraid he is out of his mind. Do you, as a man of 
science, think it can ever be done, or is he mad?’ Monsieur Dumas 
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consoled her and in 1837 Louis Jacques Mandé Daguerre perfected 
the first practicable method of photography, the daguerreotype. The 
French painter Paul Delaroche exclaimed hysterically upon first see- 
ing a daguerreotype, ‘From to-day painting is dead!’ post hoc, ergo 
propter hoc — painting in the France of the day was already dead, lying 
in state in the pillared hall of an entrenched classicism. The ruling 
taste of nineteenth century French painting was discussed by Giedion 
in his Architecture You and Me. He found that around 1830 the painter 
Ary Scheffer (1795-1857) had won the acclaim of the great public 
and was inundated by favours and commissions. Scheffer specialized 
in visual jujubes for the sentimentalists of the day to suck upon: The 
Soldier’s Widow, Orphans at Their Mother’s Grave, Mignon (a favourite 
of Queen Victoria). Ernest Renan speaks of Scheffer as this ‘eminent 
artist who has best sought in our times to find the way to the heart.’ 
The twenty year old Emile Zola writes to a friend: ‘I don’t know if 
you know Ary Scheffer, that painter of genius who died last year; in 
Paris it would be a crime to say you didn’t . . . He was a poet in the 
full meaning of the word, scarcely ever painted reality, but kept to 
the most sublime and moving subjects.’ The twenty-five year old 
Baudelaire was one of the few with a critical perspective and one 
chapter in his Mirror of Art is headed ‘On Mr Ary Scheffer and the 
apes of sentiment.’ How Daguerre dropped a bomb that scattered the 
hirsute throng causing a shock wave of thought and re-evaluation to 
spread throughout the world of painters and engravers can be infer- 
red from the statement of Baudelaire (echoing the philosophy of 
eighteenth century France), ‘In matters of painting . . . the present- 
day credo of the sophisticated, above all in France (and I do not think 
that any one at all would dare to state the contrary) is this: “I believe 
in Nature, and I believe only in Nature (there are good reasons for 
that). I believe that Art is, and cannot be other than, the exact repro- 
duction of Nature.” Thus an industry that could give us a result 
identical to nature would be the absolute of art! A revengeful God 
has given ear to the prayers of this multitude. Daguerre was his 
Messiah.’ This Messianic vision of what perfection Science would 
bring to photography in the future led countless artists to drop brush 
and graver in favour of the shutter release bulb. This retreat before 
the spectre of photography was therapeutic for as Jean Cocteau said 
a century later ‘. . . photography has liberated painting.’ Daguerre 
had liberated European painters who from the Renaissance had striven 
to ‘paint what they saw.’ Professor Gombrich in Art and IIlusion tells 
us that such an approach was only attempted in this time and was un- 
known to the Egyptians, Greeks, Romans and the Chinese and thata 
neat separation between what the painter knows and what he sees 1s 
virtually impossible. And so the painter is liberated to the greater 
freedom of the mind from the fetters of imitation. 

This freedom was not long in giving flower to the modern move- 
ment in painting and led to painters painting what they knew of 
Freud, Einstein or even of the psychology of colour vision. Etienne 
Gilson on the basis of painters’ own statements has concluded that 
for non-representational painting ‘. . . [this freedom] has been to te- 
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store painting to its primitive and true function, which is to continue 
through man the creative activity of nature . . . Many painters now 
tend to consider themselves natural forces sharing in the fecundity of 
nature and their works so many beings produced by nature through 
their own art.’ 


Fes. the very beginning, the co-existence of painting and photog- 
raphy has been lively. Paul Delaroche finally decided that daguer- 
reotypes were principally an aid to artists, the ‘process completely 
satisfies art’s every need.’ Delacroix, one of the first to join a French 
photographic society, called photographs “treasures for an artist’ and 
regretted that such ‘a wonderful invention arrived so late . . .’ Ruskin 
was ecstatic over the detailed vision of the daguerreotype. Purchasing 
an outfit in 1845, he set about comparing his camera views of Venice 
with those of Canaletto. He favoured the daguerreotype ‘in which 
every figure, crack and stain is given on the scale of an inch to Cana- 
letto’s three feet.’ “With the help of the daguerreotype,” he wrote in 
Modern Painters, ‘we ought now to be able to accomplish the recon- 
ciliation of true and aerial perspective and chiaroscuro with the splen- 
dour and dignity attained by elaborate detail.’ 

In Ruskin’s England, many painters, not just the pre-Raphaelite 
Brotherhood, attempted to compete with photography in the rendi- 
tion of minute detail as the public expected ‘photographic accuracy’ 
in their portraits and topographical views. Helmut Gernsheim tells 
us that contemporary reviews in The Art Journal of the Royal Acad- 
emy and British Institution exhibitions indicate this lust for detail; 
again and again he found remarks such as, “The picture has much the 
appearance of having been painted from a photograph’ — a praise- 
worthy review of the day. Photographs were used so extensively by 
painters to augment their detail-giving ability that Walter Sickert - 
remarked that, ‘It would be well if the fact that a painting was done 
from or on a photograph were always stated in the catalogue.’ 

Sickert himself painted the popular portrait of George Vin the Coro- 
nation Coach entirely from newspaper photographs. The successful 
Victorian portraitists Franz Lenback and Sir Hubert van Herkomer 
painted on top of photographs to save time, a practice the Royal 
Academy frowned on in 1931 by removing from its annual exhibi- 
tion three paintings found to be photographs pasted onto canvas and 
painted over. And so in England the reaction in painting was to at- 
tempt to beat photography at its own game by paintings with “photo- 
graphic’ detail. Even today some people insist on having hand-made 
photographs along with their hand-made shoes and shirts. 

Many artists became photographers in France shortly after Daguer- 
te’s invention. One was the caricaturist, popular writer and balloonist, 
Gaspard-Félix Tournachon, who called himself Nadar. Nadar was 
an intimate of Delacroix, Baudelaire, Daumier, George Sand (to 
whom he dedicated his first book) and many notables of the day. It 
Was in his photographic studio that his friends Monet, Pissaro and 
Degas, organized the first impressionist exhibition. (This was not the 
first time that a photographer’s studio was used for displaying the 


non-academic art of the day. The first show of Matisse’s painting 
held outside France took place in the New York quarters of Alfred 
Stieglitz and because of this Stieglitz was expelled from the New 
York Camera Club as he had shown the work of ‘an arch Satanist’ 
who was ‘a menace to artistic morals.’) 

The French poet Lamartine had despised photography as a ‘plagia- 
rism of nature, but was converted. ‘After admiring the portraits caught 
in a burst of sunlight by Adam-Salomon, the emotional sculptor 
who has given up painting, we no longer claim that photography is 
a trade. It is an art, it is more than an art, it is a solar phenomenon, 
where the artist collaborates with the sun.’ One of the factors in 
Adam-Salomon’s success was his use of Rembrandtlighting. Cardinal 
Pecci (later Leo xm), equally impressed, was moved to write a poem 
The Art of Photography dedicated to Daguerre in 1867. 


he second raters also flocked to photography and fortunes were 
quickly made giving Everyman his portrait. ‘. . . our squalid 
society rushed, Narcissus to a man,’ Baudelaire tells us, ‘to gaze at its 
trivial image on a scrap of metal. A madness, an extraordinary fanati- 
cism took possession of all these new sun-worshippers.’ This Daguer- 
reotypomania led Courbet to criticize photography for its vulgarity. 
And to many it must have appeared that Paul Delaroche’s initial cry 
‘From to-day painting is dead!’ was an overly hysterical response to 
thousands of black and white portraits and a few topographical 
scenes. The glory of observed nature was not only the gradations and 
play of light but the colour. Sir Kenneth Clark observes that Ingres 
and others wrote of colour as if ‘it was some particularly dangerous 
and disrespectful form of vice’ and suggests that this attitude derived 
from the popular idealist philosophy of the day which stressed the 
superiority of the intellect over the senses and, by analogy, the supe- 
riority of form over colour. Photography with its black and white 
view of nature would appear to givea sepulchral finality to sucha view. 
Manet as a youth claimed that he would paint what he saw and not 
what others liked to see, and he and the other impressionists sought 
not to paint what the camera saw — tinted daguerreotypes like some 
of their British colleagues — but what the retina of man saw. Armed 
with Helmholtz’s theory of vision and the latest results of optical 
colour experiments, they proclaimed that the methods they devel- 
oped allowed them to represent on the canvas the act of vision with 
‘scientific accuracy.’ They too sought to beat photography at its own 
game and many art historians attest to their success; Sir Kenneth 
Clark writes, “Monet, Sisley and Pissarro, during the sixties and even 
up to 1874 achieved the most complete naturalism which has ever 
been made into art . . . There is no doubt that in the sixties the im- 
pressionists achieved a truth which is usually described as photo- 
graphic. Recent historians of art have taken photographs of many 
subjects painted by Monet and Pissarro which prove the accuracy 
with which they were able to record optical sensations.’ An insight 
as to how photography invaded the impressionist ranks is seen in the 
case of Degas. 
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Paul Valéry writes in his Pieces sur l’art that “Degas loved and appre- 
ciated photography in a period when artists disdained it or did not 
dare to admit that they made use of it. He made excellent photo- 
graphs. I jealously preserve a certain enlargement which he gave me. 
Near a big mirror can be seen Mallarmé leaning against the wall, 
Renoir on a sofa.’ Beaumont Newhall, the director of George East- 
man House, who discovered this passage in Valéry, has letters of 
Degas which show him to be an avid photographer who made and 
developed negatives. Later, after studying them carefully, he would 
order huge enlargements to be made. Degas in his painting was par- 
ticularly preoccupied in capturing the fleeting image, in ordering 
compositions out of the apparent juxtapositions of moving forms 
and choosing viewpoints of violent perspective. Bernard Berenson 
remarks how Degas’ work seemed to take on an increasingly casual 
approach to composition: *. . . Degas’ almost physiological loathing 
of composition, increasing with the years.’ Many have commented 
on the elements of accident or surprise in Degas’ work. Skilled 
photographers develop a built-in view finder through which they 
view the world. Surely this must have been equally true for Degas 
and would account for the development of his compositional style. 


f Degas and other painters have been influenced by photography it 
is equally true that photographers have been influenced by paint- 
ing. ‘All I know about photographs,’ Cartier-Bresson tells us, ‘comes 
actually froma passion for painting (Cézanne, Bonnard, Paolo Uccello, 
etc.).’ The influence has not always been as felicitous as in Cartier- 
Bresson’s case. Many nineteenth century photographers sought to 
make their new profession one of prestige and to raise it to the status 
of an art. To demonstrate that photography could ‘influence the 
emotions and feelings’ and that it ‘had a soul,’ like the academic 
paintings of the day, was the goal of Henry Peach Robinson, a Brit- 
ish academic painter turned photographer. This latter tendency was 
particularly strong in England where, as painters emulated photog- 
raphy, so photographers emulated painting. And using all the means 
of retouching at their command, all the props and costumes and 
professional models produced highly popular photographs rivalling 
the work of Ary Scheffer and ‘the apes of sentiment.’ The results 
were usually given names; some examples are: Fading Away, When 
Day’s Work is Done, Pray God, Bring Father Safely Home, Seventy 
Years Ago, My Darling, Seventy Years Ago and Don Quixote in His 
Study. Many historical scenes were produced; ‘photographs’ of Han- 
nibal crossing the Alps or the beheading of John the Baptist were 
typical. Henry Peach Robinson became world famous with work 
such as this as well as his book Picture Making by Photography (last 
published in 1916).‘As the science of photography has its formulae,’ 
he wrote, ‘so has the art of picture making.’ Indeed classical paintings 
were studied to find rules of composition and one simply has to re- 
produce camera images that obey these rules and photography be- 
comes art. The fire of this fruitless ambition still appears to burn 
brightly in many camera clubs and photographic salons the world over. 
George Bernard Shaw was one of the first to decry this tendency; 
*... some of our photographers,’ he said, ‘who have been corrupted 
by beginning as draughtsmen or painters, are wanting in self respect; 
for they openly try to make their photographs simulate drawings 
and even engravings.’ Shaw became an avid photographer in 1898 
and pursued it the rest of his life. He lectured and wrote about photog- 
raphy with customary Shavian exaggeration, in 1901 saying, ‘If you 
can’t see that the old game is up, that the camera has hopelessly 
beaten the pencil and paint brush as an instrument of artistic repre- 
sentation, then you will never make a true critic; you are only, like 
most critics, a picture-fancier . . . Someday the camera will do the 


work of Velasquez . . . colour and all.’ In 1909 Shaw addressed a 
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gathering of photographers for an hour and a half on the subject 
Photography and Its Relation to Modern Art. During the course of this 
talk, he said, “Photography is very much more difficult and tedious 
than drawing or painting . . . If you have a facility for drawing you 
will never take up photography, save for its special qualities and su- 
periorities — never for its saving of time and labour.’ Thus, over fifty 
years ago, Shaw attempted to demolish a misconception still com- 
monly held: the belief that, because clicking a camera shutter is a 
simple reflex action, anyone can produce photographs of merit. Pho- 
tography in this light becomes a rather trivial phenomenon on the 
periphery of the visual arts. It would be as true to argue that Mondrian 
was trivial because everyone can draw with a straight edge, or that 
Delauney was trivial because almost everyone can use a straight edge 
and compasses. One might as well call everyone a Hemingway who 
combines a rudimentary knowledge of English with the mechanical 
facility of using a typewriter. A simplicity of means does not imply a 
simplicity of accomplishment, rather the opposite. To those who 
complain that the photographer is too restricted by the limits of his 
medium, Edward Weston replied, “The rigid form of the sonnet has 
never circumscribed the poet.’ 


he dialogue between painting and photography has continued 

from the days of Daguerre to the present and will continue, ob- 
fuscations and all. And those who see the battle only from afar ask 
from time to time, ‘Is photography artz’ And the reply, “but what is 
art?’ ‘Art,’ writes Ozenfant in the Foundations of Modern Art, ‘is the 
demonstration that the ordinary is extraordinary.’ And the late Ed- 
ward Weston wrote, ‘. . . I want the greater mystery of things re- 
vealed more clearly than the eye sees . . . Anything that excites me, 
for any reason, I will photograph: not searching for unusual subject 
matter but making the commonplace unusual.’ Some are tempted to 
call in the metaphysician for a philosophical elucidation but here it is 
prudent to note the words of a metaphysician. Etienne Gilson writes, 
in Painting and Reality, “The only persons who know anything about 
painting as a creative art are the painters themselves; metaphysicians 
as such know nothing about it.’ Fortunately for photography, Beau- 
mont Newhall recognized that the only persons knowing anything 
about photography as a creative art are the photographers; he and 
his wife Nancy Newhall wrote a valuable synthesis of photographer’s 
views in Masters of Photography. Fortunately too, Newhall, Gerns- 
heim and others saw that photography is best known through the 
work of photographers (such as Nadar, Weston, Strand, Adams or 
Brandt) who respected the medium, realizing that photography is 
photography - not painting - and has its own materials, disciplines 
and aesthetic. 

‘For what is the camera best used 2’ asks Edward Weston, replying, 
“The answer comes always more clearly after seeing a great work of 
the sculptor or painter . . . that the camera should be used for a re- 
cording of life, for rendering the very substance and quintessence of 
the thing itself, whether polished steel or palpitating flesh.’ In this 
answer Weston echoes Van Gogh, ‘A feeling for things in themselves 
is much more important than a sense of the pictorial.’ There are, 
however, as many answers to this question as there are modes of 
operation of the creative imagination of photographers. It is most 
important to strive not for novelty for its own sake, but for a clear 
personal vision. As Paul Strand has said, ‘If you let other people's 
vision get between the world and your own, you will achieve that 
extremely common and worthless thing, a pictorial photograph.’ 

As mechanization began to take command of the twentieth century 
and to despoil the landscape some photographers sought to transcend 
their limits and identify themselves with a threatened nature. Edward 
Weston thus wrote ‘I am no longer trying to “express myself,” to 
(Continued on page 411) 
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impose my own personality on nature, but without prejudice, with- 
out falsification, to become identified with nature, sublimating things 
seen into things known — their very essence — so that what I record is not 
an interpretation, my idea of what nature should be, but a revelation — 
an absolute, impersonal recognition of the significance of facts.’ And 
Ansel Adams writes of his approach to photography, “. . . [it] is based 
on my belief in the vigour and values of the world of nature — in the 

aspects of grandeur and of the minutiae all about us. I believe in 
growing things, and in the things which have grown and died mag- 
nificently. I believe in people and i in the simple aspects of human life 
and in the relation of man to nature.’ 

Photographers find that the nexus with the non-self found in the 
camera surprises not only by showing the dependence on the outer 
reality but by a revelation and illumination of the self; the camera 
records the contours of reality and the photograph reveals the inner 
reality of the photographer. Paul Strand remarks, “Your photography 
is a record of your living, for anyone who really sees.’ And Ansel 
Adams, ‘It is not so much the intensification of the outer world, but 
aclarification of the inner world of the spectator; the photographer, 
instead of being an informer, becomes a catalyst of consummate 
power. Here lies, I believe, a suggestion for a prime definition of art 
and especially of the art of photography.’ What does the metaphy- 
sician make of this? Jacques Maritain writes in Creative Intuition in Art 
and Poetry, “When art only intent on Things succeeds in revealing 
Things and their hidden meanings, it does also reveal obscurely, de- 
spite itself, the creative subjectivity of the artist. While endeavouring 
to catch and manifest what matters most in Things and the secret 
significance on which they live, the poetic perception which ani- 
mates art does involve at the same time a disclosure and manifestation, 
unintentional as it may be, of the Inner Self . . . Things and Self are 
grasped together by means of experience and knowledge which has 
no conceptual expression and is expressed only in the artist’s work.’ 
A transcendence of conceptual expression is also a property of poetry 
and an old Chinese proverb states that “A picture is a voiceless poem; 
a poem is a vocal picture.’ The analogy with poetry has been noted 
by Ansel Adams: ‘So what terms can we use to describe the work of 
Stieglitz, Strand, Weston, Minor White, Callahan and others of such 
direction: What word can you and I use to make clear to others 
what we confirm and feel about these men and their work? . . . I 
suggest photo-poet for those photographers who explore, distil and 
interpret the intangible essences of the world . . . I believe that what 
the photo-poet has to offer can well be applied to any expression of 
education, information and persuasion and will not only render such 
expression more vital, but will also augment its integrity.’ 


dward Steichen’s place in photography reads almost like a legend. 
Over fifty years’ photographic activity have convinced him of 
the importance of the communicative function of photography. A 
few years ago Steichen wrote of this, ‘I now believe that the most 
important function of photography is as a direct communications 
medium, but with this, stress the importance of the photographer as 
an artist as a prerequisite in the further and greater development of 
photography in this function.’ A photograph communicates through 
tliciting a total response from the viewer, calling upon the heart as 
well as the head. Experience shows, however, that the intensity - 
tesponse necessary for meaning comes only from a compelling i 
and the truth of experience agrees with Sir Kenneth Clark’s ‘the su- 
| preme creation of art is the compelling image.’ The compelling image 
— in the imagination and calls forth all that eludes conceptual 


There are several instances where the communicative aspects of pho- 
tography have helped effect legislative and social action. The U.S. 


Congress in 1872 voted to create the first national park by making 
the Yellowstone area public domain, largely on the basis of the photo- 
graphs of the pioneering photographer William Henry Jackson. 

The Jacob Riis settlement house and park in New York City isnamed 
after the Danish born journalist who at the end of the last century 
photographed the social blight of the city. His unsentimental images 
started a revolution against the gross misery of slum and tenement. 
His courage resulted in widespread improvement. 

Atthe turn of the century the camera images of the sociologist Lewis 
Hine depicted the life of Ellis Island, the life of miners and of the 
labouring child to shock American people into demanding and ob- 
taining legislation. “There were two things I wanted to do,’ Hine 
said, ‘I wanted to show the things that had to be corrected. I wanted 
to show the things that had to be appreciated.’ 

The drought, panic, disillusionment and misery of the thirties were 
engraved in American minds by the work of Walker Evans of whom 
Lincoln Kirstein has written, “The facts of our homes and times, 
shown surgically, without the intrusion of the poet’s or painter’s 
comment or necessary distortion, are the unique contemporary field 
of the photographer . . . It is for him to fix and to show the whole 
aspect of our society, the sober portrait of its stratification, their back- 
ground and embattled contrasts. The facts sing for themselves.’ The 
optical surgery of Evans was used by many others to record the 
plight of the farmers of the dust bowl. The photographs of Dorothea 
Lange and the novels of John Steinbeck helped the migrant farm 
labourer by bringing into focus the uneasiness of a nation. 

Photojournalism is a communicative application of photography, 
the popularity of which is currently far outrunning thoughtful de- 
velopments within the subject itself. The integral approach of Cartier- 
Bresson and his use of the 35mm camera had a profound effect on 
this field during the late thirties and immediately after the Second 
World War. Photography to him ‘is the simultaneous recognition, 
in a fraction of a second, of the significance of an event as well as the 
precise organization of forms which give that event its proper ex- 
pression.” The ‘picture story’ is not produced by some routine me- 
chanics, “What does a “picture story” mean? Life isn’t made up of 
stories that you cut into slices like an apple pie. There is no standard 
way of approaching a story. We have to evoke a situation, a truth. 
This is the poetry of life’s reality.’ Like Steichen, Cartier-Bresson 
lays a stress on the communicative function of photography, “What 
is most satisfying for a photographer is not recognition, success and 
so forth. It’s communication; what you say can mean something to 
other people, can be of a certain significance. We have a great re- 
sponsibility and must be extremely honest with what we see.’ (Twice 
as many photographers who submitted Images of Canada for this 
collection claimed to have a prime interest in Cartier-Bresson’s work 
than in that of any other single photographer.) 

Photojournalism has become glamorous and must labour under all 
the impediments that this implies. The earlier phenomenon of Da- 
guerreotypomania is being matched by the rush of photographers 
into it. An editor and publisher of a U.S. Sunday newspaper supple- 
ment explained what photojournalism is all about at a recent ‘Photo- 
journalism Seminar.’ Photojournalism was defined as ‘the happy 
marriage of words and pictures leading naturally to successful repro- 
duction.’ Among those deeply concerned over these trends is Minor 
White who, when asked, ‘is photography Photojournalism?’ an- 
swered ‘not so long as magazine photographers play at “art.” Not so 
long as they avoid their responsibility to truth.’ The Canadian photog- 
rapher Jock Carroll whose new novel Bottoms Up (Olympia Press, 
Paris) ‘is a satire on some of the pretensions of photographers in 
journalism today’ is also obviously concerned. 

Some of these troubles may stem from the technological change 
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which has been affecting communications to such an extent that 
specialists in this new field struggle to keep their thoughtful assess- 
ments up to date. The mass impact of television, for example, has 
grownsteadily since Cartier-Bresson’s influence was established. There 
is need for research and the arrival of great new talents to give an 
effective response to new techniques. New channels of communica- 
tion and new modes of presentation could be developed, and there 
are always effects of cross-breeding from other disciplines. One direc- 
tion might come from Kenneth Boulding who explores in his book 
The Image how the concept of Image can correlate the insights of 
many current disciplines. (The Image of Canada in the mind of a 
Canadian, for example, would be the sum of all he believes to be true 
and of all his subjective knowledge of Canada.) Boulding suggests 
that a new science — ‘Eiconics’ — could possibly be developed to study 
‘the symbolic communication of an image of images.’ Photography 
and ‘Eiconics’ would obviously have some sharing of enterprise. 

“Many people,’ Moholy-Nagy wrote, ‘may not realize it but the pre- 
sent standard of visual expression in any field, painting, sculpture, 
architecture and especially the advertising arts, is nourished by the 
visual food which the new photography provides.’ And our imagi- 
nation — the home of images — is likewise nourished, sometimes by 
forced feeding, to an extent not always realized. Paris, Moscow, Rio 
de Janeiro, Norwegian fjord . . . it is usually easy for these words to 
evoke a visual image from the mind. Yet it is not usually true of 
Knob Lake, Sudbury, Pugwash or Aklavik; one knows about such 
places but the knowledge is usually limited by the lack of any visual 
component. Of a character in his The Napoleon of Notting Hill, 
Chesterton says, “He knew that in proper names themselves is half 
the poetry of all national poems;’ this is true only when the names 
evoke more than the image of the class room map. 


anadians talk much (and write more) about the search for iden- 
tity and complain of the difficulty of relating to this country. 
But it is impossible to love or relate to something unknown. Knowl- 
edge must precede love, in which it findsits realization ; theimportance 
of this is all too often demonstrated by the inverse — by ignorance 
flowering in hatred or at best in contempt. Photographers with clear 
vision can bring knowledge of the mysterious expanses of the Cana- 
dian shield, the loneliness of the hinterland or evoke the aura of the 
North that haunts so many who have experienced it. This must not 
have the blinkered vision of a bitter chauvinism but rather should 
reflect some of the spirit of Chesterton’s, ‘the superstition of rever- 
encing our own country is bad, but the superstition of reverencing 
other people’s country is worse.’ The author of the report of the 
Royal Commission on Publications tells us, “Canada, more than any 
other country, is . . . exposed unceasingly to a vast network of com- 
munications which reaches to every corner of our land; American 
words, images and print — the good, the bad, the indifferent — batter 
relentlessly at our eyes and ears.’ And B. K. Sandwell pointed out 
many years ago that ‘Canada . . . is the only country of any size in 
the world whose people read more foreign periodicals than they do 
periodicals published in their own land, local papers excluded.’ The 
Canadian imagination is awash, flooded, caught up in a visual jetsam 
jungle from other lands. Excellent efforts have been made over the 
years, with films and periodicals, but imaginative opportunities must 
be created and captured before the balance is redressed. New and 
imaginative means for sponsoring the work of ‘photo-poets’ will 
help fill up the hollow proper place names and yawning expanses of 
geography with the poetry of a compelling visual recall. 
In The Napoleon of Notting Hill we find, ‘Now, there is a law written 
in the darkest of the Books of Life, and it is this: If you look at a 
thing nine hundred and ninety-nine times, you are perfectly safe; if 
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you look at it the thousandth time, you are in frightful danger of 
seeing it for the first time.’ This sums up the experience of our un- 
seeing eyes. Painters revealed the beauty of landscapes and we now 
look with appreciation. Compelling images produced by photog- 
raphers can show us beauty and help educate the eye; they can also 
show us ugliness and stimulate the critical faculties. Some will only 
allow beauty warmed over in a sauce of sentimentality and think 
photographs should always be ‘nice’ - never critical. “But it is in the 
sphere of criticism . . . that the character of communication becomes 
important,’ the report of the Royal Commission on Publications 
states. “A society or community, deprived of searching criticism of 
its own, among its own and by its own, has within it the seeds of 
decay.’ And this gives challenge to photographers in Canada to use 
the surgery of the camera eye to carry on, in new guise, the work of 
a Lange or a Walker Evans. We must stamp out the cockle in our 
hearts that cries out for sentimental images, visual tranquilizers for 
any proper disquietude we might have. 

Jung writes that a symbol ‘is an indefinite expression with man 
meanings, pointing to something not easily defined and therefore 
not fully known.’ Professor Mircéa Eliade in Images et Symboles states 
that the West is once again rediscovering the symbol as part of psy- 
chic life; symbol-thinking is both irreplaceable and unavoidable. ‘We 
are coming to-day to understand something of which the nineteenth 
century could have had no idea, that symbol, myth, image belong to 
the very substance of the psychic life.’ To have imagination, accord- 
ing to Eliade, ‘is to see the world in its totality, for it is images that 
have the power and function of showing forth all that eludes con- 
ceptual thinking.’ Frank H. Underhill alluded to this at the seventh 
Winter Conference of the Canadian Institute on Public Affairs, ‘If 
we study other older nations, one thing that is bound to strike us is 
their success in creating myths and symbols which express to them 
the essentials of their national life and character. Myths and symbols 
are necessary and life-giving to a healthy nationalism. In Canada our 
national spirit has shown itself almost completely sterile in this neces- 
sary nation-building function of myth-making and symbol-making.’ 

Only time will tell as to how compelling camera images can be used 
to assist the myth-making and symbol-making commensurate with 
nation building. But it is clear that photographers can give Cana- 
dians a visual articulation of some symbols used in the community of 
Canadian discourse, for example: the French Canadians, the North, 
the West, Bay Street, Les Anglais, the Church, Our Natural Re- 
sources, the Government. Photographers can help illumine the real- 
ity of such symbols in a way impossible for a writer of dictionary 
definitions. 

Photographers have stressed the importance of photography as a 
communications medium and their stress is heightened by opinions 
as to the importance of communication itself. The Royal Commis- 
sion on Publications note that ‘where Macaulay once described par- 
liamentary governments as government by talking, he could now 
describe democratic government as government by communication.’ 
Eric Voegelin points out the importance of this communication: ‘A 
political society can dissolve not only through the disintegration of 
the beliefs that make it an acting unit in history; it can also be de- 
stroyed through the dispersion of its members in such a manner that 
communication between them becomes physically impossible.’ An 
eloquent account of physical difficulties of communication in Canada 
was given in the report of the Royal Commission on National De- 
velopment in the Arts, Letters and Sciences. These difficulties are not 
insurmountable, but do dictate that communication be effective and 
strong, that all available means are used, employing techniques con- 
tinually sharpened by imaginative experiment. 

Hugh MacLennan has said that ‘most of us would like to have a 
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country in which a young person growing up would feel that he 
might have some chance of becoming first-rate . . . A nation is valu- 
able only insofar as it offers an outlet for the development of the 
greatest possible variety of human resources. That is what we should 
work for in most of the things we do on a national scale.’ Should 
Canada not, therefore, ensure encouragement and training for young 


visual ingenuousness. 


photographers of first-rate ability? If the efforts of talented and im- 
aginative photographers are augmented and new channels and means 
found for displaying and preserving their work, the compelling im- 
ages from their response to the environment and the times will give 
new dimensions to the Canadian experience by further dispelling our 


BIOGRAPHIES AND NOTES ON THE PHOTOGRAPHS 


PAUL ARTHUR 21 Carolyn Island, Pointe au 
Baril, Georgian Bay, Ont. (Leica, Kodachrome) 


JEAN-PIERRE BEAUDIN Born in Montreal. 


Present address: 73 Montée du Moulin, Laval des 
Rapides, Montreal, P.Q. Studied at Ecole des 
Beaux Arts, Ecole des Arts Graphiques, Montreal, 
and later at the Hamburger Photoschule. Graphic 
designer. Interested in the poetic aspects of photog- 
raphy. Has organized photographic exhibitions 
and had several one-man-shows. 77 Untitled 


BERT BEAVER Born in Calgary, Alta. Present 
address: 231 St James St West, Montreal, P.Q. 
After war, interrupted his photographic career to 
study at the Chicago Institute of Design for two 
years. Interests are new techniques for photo- 
journalism and a permanent Canadian collection 
of photographs. 31 Taxi Stand, Halifax, N.S. 52 
Woman Wrestler, Estevan, Sask. 


ROLOFF BENY Born in Medicine Hat, Alta. 
Presentaddress: Lungotevere Ripa 3B, Rome, Italy. 
Began photography as an 11 year old boy scout. 
Is now occupied as an artist, photographer and 
writer. Interested in ‘the creation of booksin which 
photography is employed.’ His book, The Thrones 
of Earth and Heaven, was published three years ago. 
9 From the Prairies to the Sea (Rolleiflex, Ilford Fe 3) 
34 Chinook Sculpture (Rolleiflex, Ilford Fr 3) 45 
Solitude of an Executive: Dal Grauer (Rolleiflex, 
Kodak Super xx) 


GUY BORREMANS Born in Belgium. Present 
address: 19 Céte Ste Catherine, Apt 9, Montreal, 
P.Q. Interested in all creative aspects of photog- 
raphy, particularly in the work of Richard Avedon, 
and in sports car racing. 5 Portrait 


DONALD W. BUCHANAN Born in Leth- 
bridge, Alta. At present writing and photograph- 
ing in Europe. Author, world traveller, and art 
critic, he turned to photography five years ago for 
purposes of documentation and has had several 
one-man shows since then. Interested in illustrated 
books. 20 Calgary (Rolleiflex) 73 Near Vulcan, 
Alta (Rolleiflex) 


HENRY BUSSE Born in Germany. Present ad- 
dress: Yellowknife Photo, Box 245, Yellowknife, 
N.W.T. Studied agriculture in Germany. Came to 
Port Radium, n.w.t., where he became interested 
in photography as a hobby. Interested primarily in 
nature in the Arctic. 75 Aurora Guat Yellow- 
knife, N.w.7. (Rolleiflex) 


JOCK CARROLL Born in Toronto. Present ad- 
dress: 74 Fallingbrook Road, Toronto, Ont. Writer 
and photographer who thinks photography is most 

es commenting on the human ex- 


interesting w. 


perience. His recent novel, published by Olympia 
Press, Paris, is ‘about the photographer as an artist.’ 
51 Old Dufferin Race Track, Toronto. (Rolleiflex, 
Panatomic-X) 


WILLIAM COCKBURN Born in Glasgow, 
Scotland. Present address: 5 Taunton Place, Ot- 
tawa, Ont., where he is employed as a scientist. A 
gift of a camera when a child and the example of 
Edward Weston’s work helped sustain a steady 
interest in photography. 78 Quebec City (Pentax, 
105mm. Takumar, 5.6, 1/50, Kodachrome) 


PETER CROYDON Born in England. Early 
training with his grandfather who was a photog- 
rapher. Has lived in Toronto since 1947. Has lec- 
tured and exhibited widely and won many art 
directors club awards. Hobby is language study. 
Nowleaving Canada to live in Australia. 1 Untitled 


GILLES COUTU Born in Montreal. Present 
address: 6514 Drolet St, Montreal, P.Q. Graphic 
artist who finds photography provides an oppor- 
tunity for creative expression. Human interest sit- 
uations appeal to him most. 3 In the Jeanne-Mance 
district, Montreal (Rolleiflex, Tessar 3.5,£/8,1 /125, 
Kodak Tri-X) 71 In the Jeanne-Mance district, 
Montreal (Rolleiflex, Tessar 3.5, £/5.6, 1/60, Agfa 
Isopan) 


WALTER CURTIN Born in Vienna, Austria. 
Present address: 37 Burnside Drive, Toronto, Ont. 
Interest is mainly in photojournalism. His work 
has been widely published and exhibited. 7 Father 
Vacina, curé of St Pierre parish, Ile d’Orleans, 
visits parishioners 17 Toronto public school scene 
used for poster by the Canadian Council of Chris- 
tians and Jews 79 Farmer Theo Parker, near Strat- 
ford, Ont. (No. 7 courtesy Star Weekly) 


LUTZ DILLE Presentaddress: 1431 Avenue Road, 
Toronto, Ont. 54 Palmistry parlour, Montreal 67 
Woodbine Race Track, Toronto 


HORST EHRICHT Born in Germany. Present 
address: 25 Cornelius Parkway, Toronto, Ont. 
After photographic training at the Ryerson Insti- 
tute of Tecinclees, became a free-lance photo- 
journalist. 26 At Mrs Labine’s, Azilda, Ont. (Leica, 
35mm, f/5.6, 1/25, Tri-X) 


GUY GERVAIS Born in Montreal. Present ad- 
dress: 742 Wiseman Avenue, Outremont, Mon- 
treal, P.Q. Poet. 4 Untitled 


ROSEMARY GILLIAT Born in England. Pre- 
sent address: 12 Thornton Avenue, Ottawa, Ont. 
Free-lance photographer. 43 The Eskimo artist 
Kinoyvak and her son Adlareak, Cape Dorset 48 
Quebec City 


CHARLES GIMPEL Present address: 50 South 
Molton St, London W 1, England. Modern art 
dealer. Interests in art have taken him to the Cana- 
dian Arctic. 18 Front Row in the Balcony, Pangnir- 
tung, September 1958 (Contax, Ilford film) 23 
Tukkiakssuk in Front of his Tent, Cape Dorset, 24 
May 1961 (Leica M2, Ilford film) 


RALPH GREENHILL Born in England. Pre- 
sent address: 211 Sheldrake Blvd, Toronto, Ont. 
The work of Walker Evans and Edward Weston 
raised an interest in photography that resulted in 
his taking the Ryerson Institute diploma course. 
Is interested in the history of photography. Some 
of his photographs were recently published in The 
Face of Toronto by Oxford University Press. 50 
Church door, Paris Plains, Ont. (35mm camera) 


NICK HARAMIS Pres. address: 397 Pembroke 
St East, Pembroke, Ont. Forced to leave school, 
he took a job as a newspaper photographer and 
has been working in this idhetee since. 6 Victims 
of Lanark fire (Kalimar Reflex, f/11.8, 1/200, 
Ilford HP 3) 


CAMILLE HOULE Present address: 73 Montée 
du Moulin, Laval des Rapides, Montreal, P.Q. 
Studied at Ecole des Beaux Arts, Montreal. Graphic 
artist. Became seriously interested in photography 
four years ago. 12 Snow fence (Aires 35mm 3c, 
£/16, 1/100, Agfa Isopan FF) 


ROBERT HOWARD Present address: Depart- 
ment of Travel and Information, Photographic 
Services Branch, Administration Building, Regina, 
Sask. where he is supervisor of the motion picture 
division. 37 Near Regina (4” x 5” Graflex) 


GEORGE HUNTER Present address: 1 Ben- 
venuto Place, Toronto 7, Ont. Inspired by Karl 
Gullers of Stockholm to begin career as industrial 
photographer. Hashis own aircraft, specially equip- 
ped for aerial photography. 8 Harvest pattern on 
the great Regina plain (5” x 7” aerial camera) 28 
Refinery at Innisfail, Alta. (4” x 5” view camera) 


LOUIS JAQUES Born in London, England. Pre- 
sent address: 1116 Elgin Terrace, Apt 201, Mon- 
treal, P.Q. Has been an active photographer for 
twenty-five years. Influenced by brother Ronny 
Jaques. 46 Montagnais Grandmother, Indian reser- 
vation near Seven Islands, P.Q. 


GUENTER KARKUTT Born in Germany. 
Present address: 33 John St, Ottawa, Ont. Studied 
with Erich Angenendt. Interested mainly in ‘ex- 
perimental photography.’ 58 On Rideau St, Ot- 
tawa (Mamiya, 135mm, f/4, 1/25, Royal-X) 64 
Driftwood, Lake Baskatong, P.Q. (Mamiya, f/16, 
1/50, Verichrome) 
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YOUSUF KARSH Born in Mardin, Armenia- 
in-Turkey. Present address : 130 Sparks St, Ottawa, 
Ont. After an apprenticeship with Garo of Boston 
he eventually came to Ottawa. Took up photog- 
raphy “because it a pealed to me more than any- 
thing in the welll His many books (including 
Portraits of Greatness published by University of 
Toronto Press) and exhibitions have brought him 
international recognition. 14 Potato fieldnear Char- 
lottetown, P.£.1. (Rolleiflex) 


MICHEL LAMBETH Born in Toronto. Present 
address: 638 Church St, Apt 2, Toronto, Ont. 59 
St Lawrence Market, Toronto 


IAN LINDSAY Present address: 4948 Iona Ave- 
nue, Montreal, P.Q. After formal art training, be- 
came interested in photography for its ‘promise of 
extended visual horizons. . . I felt that a knowledge 
of the camera was essential for the contemporary 
designer.’ Art director. 36 Country verandah near 
camera, f/11,1/50, Superxx) 


JACK V. LONG Present address: 1375 Comox 
St, Vancouver, B.C. Studied at Art Centre School, 
Los Angeles. In addition to active free-lancing, he 
enjoys sailing and discussions with painters who 
he finds have better ideas than the photographic 
magazines. Cinematographer and 
22 Burned Forest, Manning Park, B.C. (Rolleiflex) 
41 Cariboo Cowboy, Cariboo district in interior of 
B.C. (Pentax, 135mm) 


CHRIS LUND Born in Ottawa. Present address: 
191 Wilshire Avenue, Ottawa, Ont. Self-taught 
but took short courses at Ottawa Technical High 
School and New York Institute of Photography. 
Hobby is wood working. 76 Farm near North 
Bay, Ontario 


S. D. MACDONALD Born in Tatamagouche, 
N.S. Present address: 779 Fleming Avenue, Ot- 
tawa, Ont. Ornithologist at the National Museum 
of Canada. Main interest is the photographing of 
bird behaviour. 2 Flowers (Dryas intregrifolia) at 
Mould Bay, Prince Patrick Island, Queen Elizabeth 
Islands (Alpa somm, Kodachrome) 


MALAK Present address: 315 Somerset St West, 
Ottawa, Ont. Carries on wide-ranging photo- 
graphic activity. 70 Unloading wheat, Quebec 
City (Rolleiflex, £/11, 1/50, Tri-X) 


MORLEY MARKSON Present address: 19 
Hazelton Avenue, Toronto, Ont. Studied with 
Aaron Siskind and Harry Callahan during design 
studies at the Chicago Institute of Design. De- 
signer and photographer. 10 Untitled 65 Untitled 


JOHN MAX Present address: 2885 Rosemount 
Blvd, Montreal, P.Q. Started photographing about 
six years ago to augment an interest in ‘life in all 
its forms.’ Found last year his particular interest in 
life not shared by a local university which closed 
down his show, John Max Shouts - Enough, No 
More, I Want, after a day and a half. 60 Untitled 
72 Untitled 


LUCIEN MORIN Present address: 1693 Dézéry 
St, Montreal, P.Q. An interest in graphic art led 
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to photography which he hopes some day to use 
for ethnological studies. 42 Flaneurs se tenant a 
proximité du marché St Laurent 4 Montréal 


DIK NYE Born in The Hague. Present address: 
419 Mount Pleasant Avenue, Westmount, Mon- 
treal, P.Q. Free-lance photographer. 32 Dominion 
Square, Montreal (Hasselblad 500 c, Dirtagon 65 
mm, Plus-X) 


JOHN O’HENLY Present address: 987 Maitland 

St, London, Ont. Studied at the Ontario College 
of Art. Teaches art at the H. B. Beal Technical 
School and turns to photography as ‘another way 
of doing what I had fa trying to do asa painter.’ 
66 Hands with cigar (Rolleiflex) 


NORMAN PEARSON Present address: 4028 
West 15th St, Vancouver, B.C. Claims to have 
been ‘addicted’ to photography since working for 
a student publication at the University of British 
Columbia which he still attends. 27 Piles, Van- 
couver (Minolta Autocord, f/8, 1 /200, Ilford Hs) 
29 Sunday Morning, Vancouver (Minolta Auto- 
cord, f/5.6, 1/50, Adox R 14) 


PHILIP POCOCK Born in London, Ontario. 
Present address: 460 Crestview, Ottawa. Studied 
engineering at M.I.T. Aerodynamics engineer. 15 
Parliament Buildings, Ottawa, from the suburbs 
(Pentacon, 250mm Telemegor, Tri-X) 39 Union 
Station, Ottawa (Leica M3, somm Summicron, 
Tri-X) 47 Ottawa garage (Leica M3, somm Sum- 
micron, Plus-X) 57 Ottawa suburb (Pentacon, 
250mm Telemegor, Tri-X) 


VLADIMIR PRAZAK Bornin Czechoslovakia. 
Has lived in England and in the United States. 
Present address: 231 St James St West, Room 814, 
Montreal, P.Q. Self-taught, he turned to pho g- 
raphy two years ago. 25 Oka, P.Q. (21/," x 
Medalist) 62 St | ete Parade, Sherbroo 
St, Montreal (Rolleiflex, fast pan film) 


HENRI ROSSIER Born in Switzerland. Pre- 
sent address: 97a Bloor St West, Toronto, Ont. 
Trained as typesetter, but is now a free-lance pho- 
tographer. His book of photographs, The New City, 
was recently published by The Macmillan Com- 
pany of Canada. 16 Toronto tavern (Leica M2, 
somm Summicron, f/2, 1/30, Super-Hypan) 56 
Toronto store (Leica M2, 90mm Elmarit, £/4, 
1/25, Super-Hypan) 68 Italian market, Toronto 
(Leica M2, somm Summicron, f/2, 1/500, FP3) 
Cover: Leaves 


HARRY ROWED Born in Winnipeg. Oper- 
ates photo stores in Jasper and Banff, Alta. Free- 
lances for CNR and industry. 74 Untitled 


ERIK SCHACK Born in Denmark. Present ad- 
dress: 307 Robina Avenue, Toronto, Ont. Began 
photography as a hobby ten years ago. Settled in 
Toronto as a press photographer five years ago. 
Nine out of ten of his assignments are done with 
35mm camera. II Ice Fishing, Lake Simcoe (Pen- 
= 2oomm telephoto lens, f/11, 1/250, Ilford 
FP3 


JOHN SEBERT Born in Toronto. Present ad- 
dress: 97a Bloor St West, Toronto, Ont. Began 


photography as a hobby and then studied it seri- 
ously at the Ryerson Institute of Technology. Pre- 
ferscreative photojournalism and advertising work. 
Hobby is collecting old cars. 38 Auction at New- 
castle, Ont. (Rolleiflex) 


JAMES V. SPROAT Born in England. Present 
address: c/o East Arctic Patrol, r.m.s. Ottawa. 
Took up photography ten years ago to record his 
growing family. At present a public health nurse 
with the Indian and Northern Health Service, 
stationed in Cape Dorset, Baffin Island. 55 Oolee- 
shair, Eskimo matriarch of Cape Dorset (Leica Iif, 
gcm Elmar, Plus-X, flash with reflector removed) 


KRYN TACONIS Born in Holland. Present ad- 
dress: 1 Webster Avenue, Toronto, Ont. Learned 
photography during the war. From 1950 to 1960 
member of um. Free-lance photographer. 
30 Toronto Stock Exchange (Leica M3) 35 Pioneer 
farmer in Peace River district (Leica M3) 40 Frede- 
rick G. Gardiner, Toronto (Leica M3) 


SAM TATA Born in Shanghai. Present address: 
4404 Kensington Avenue, Montreal, P.Q. Personal 
contact with Cartier-Bresson led him to forsake 
me photography. His work, mainly 35mm, 

been published widely and been the subject of 
several exhibitions. Free-lance photographer. 49 St 
Denis St detail, Montreal, 1960 (35mm, Tri-X) 
61 Father of the Bride, Montreal, 1959(35mm, Tri-X) 


HERB TAYLOR Born in Ottawa. Present ad- 
dress: 148 Holland Avenue, Ottawa, Ont. Received 
photographic training in rcar. Taught photog- 
raphy in Bandung, Indonesia, under Unesco aus- 
ices. Has free-lanced in Manchester, England. 
Still’ photographer at a TV station in Ottawa. 13 
Near Ottawa (Rolleiflex) 


TAYLOR Born in Montreal. Present 
address: 1429 Stanley St, Apt 15, Montreal, P.Q. 
Became interested in photography three years ago 
when visiting the Instituto Allende, San Miguel 
de Allende, Mexico, and won a three-month 
scholarship there. Photographic printer. 69 Bonse- 
= Market, Montreal (5” x 7” camera, 9'/,” 


ROLAND TRUCHON Montreal photog- 
— killed in an automobile accident shortly 

returning from making a reportage of the 
fishermen of the Magdalen Islands, one photograph 
of which is shown as 24. 


JOHN DE VISSER Born in Holland. Present 
address: 143 Gilmour Avenue, Toronto, Ont. His 
35mm work has been frequently published. 19 
United Television Loyalists, Dufferin St, Toronto 
33 Half a House is Better than None, King St East, 
Toronto 44 Apprentice Sidewalk Superintendents, 
Gould St, Toronto 53 Sun behind tree (f/5.6, 
1/100, Kodachrome) 


BETTY WILLIAMSON Present address: 728 
Echo Drive, Ottawa, Ont. Formal art training at 
the Ontario College of Art. Took up photography 
so as ‘to catch the uncatchable without killing it.’ 
Commercial artist and photographer. 63 Untitled. 
near Ottawa (Rolleiflex £/5.6, 1 /100, Ilford 
FP3 
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CONTENT IN CONTEMPORARY ART 


by John Ferren 


common form of social idiocy is to talk 

about that which you know nothing 

about. A rarer form is to talk about 
that which is impossible to talk about. lam now 
indulging in this latter form and facing the folly 
with a mingling of trepidation and conviction. 
The conviction arises from the current situa- 
tion where the artist (along with the public) is 
victim, more often than not, of his critical in- 
terpretors and the folk-lorish belief fondly held 
by the comic-strip bred public, that the artist 
is, by cosmic law, oidly dumb. Contrarily, 
the things that artists have said seem to artists, 
at least, always more meaningful than what the 
critics have said about their work. If you read 
what Delacroix wrote, or Van Gogh, Gaugain, 
or Cézanne, or any one else, even though those 
statements are very few and far between, they 
are extremely cogent, always make sense and 
are more illuminating over the years than any- 
thing that a critic either of his time or of ours, 
has said. So I think there is a certain validity in 
the artist, big or little, trying to say something 
regardless of any guarantee that he will. 
To approach our subject, we must separate 
‘content’ from its fellows ‘form’ and essential 
‘meaning.’ Consider how the French eat a trout. 
You turn it on its side, take a sharp, pointed 
knife, make an incision down the middle, then 
put one side on the left and one side on the 
right, then you pull the bone out and under- 
neath, there is a nice hack of fish. If we keep 
that image in mind and call the left side the 
‘content’ and the right side the ‘form,’ then the 
bone comes out and underneath would be 
‘meaning.’ Essential meaning must not be con- 
fused with form and content. Form and con- 
tent are mutations. They change. They are not 
constant. Titian is not talking about the same 
thing that Vermeer is talking about. Yet they 
are both great artists. They have a great deal of 
this quantity we would call art. Therefore, we 
should admit at the very beginning, that it is 
impossible for anyone to talk about the art of 
art. The meaning of art, the essential communi- 
cation of art is non-verbal and will always re- 
main non-verbal. It is purely in the sphere of 
vision and is communicable only by vision. It 
can be experienced but never adequately trans- 
lated. This art of art is something that the artist 
understands. He knows that when Titian is 
painting a nude, there are all kinds of references 
that can be verbalized. But what makes a Titian 
not anude, but a painting, is in the art of paint- 
ing and communicable, beyond the subject 
matter, beyond the content and beyond the 
form of Titian. But he can discuss Titian’s form 
and content because these are ideas. Ideas are 
mati-made, and man accepted or man rejected. 
They change and mutate. On this level, “con- 
tent as current idea can be discussed and I will 


New York painter and teacher who, in 1960, conducted the annual artists workshop at Emma Lake, Sask. 
We are grateful for permissson to publish here an address he gave to that workshop. Editor 


lay the ghost of the essence of meaning by re- 
lating a personal experience. 
About ten years ago I had a series of obsessive 
dreams about the meaning of painting. Finally, 
one night in my dreams, I absolutely understood 
the meaning of painting. I was so impressed that 
I woke myself up, scribbled on a piece of paper 
the marvellous message and went back to sleep. 
I woke up the next morning, remembered the 
dream, looked over at the paper and read ‘76 
Green.’ I still have the piece of paper. I still feel 
assured that I had a direct pipeline to the Pearly 
Gates and I am convinced that this is the answer 
to the meaning of painting. I give it freely — but 
to me, at least, it has not communicated. 
The meaning of meaning is locked in the isola- 
tion that is each individual. Content and form 
are the two-pronged weapon of art which 
forces a communication. So let us leave the es- 
sences alone and talk about the content of con- 
temporary art in an ideological sense. Here 
again, no package definition will suffice. I can 
give nothing that will give dinner conversation 
virtuosity to the layman or security to the stu- 
dent. I could mention in passing, a simple ex- 
ample. ‘Modern art is compounded into equal 
arts of despair, nature and joy.’ That sounds 
like a nice package — despair, nature and joy. 
And yet, I do not mean by despair, anything 
that is wildly morbid, and I do not mean by na- 
ture, scenery, and I do not mean by joy, a sort 
of slap-happy complacency. The moment I 
start defining those terms as I see them, we are 
off into a semantic labyrinth. It is best that we 
approach by indirections, clarify the activity of 
the artist in his creative function as it actually is 
today and, by walking around, finally see in- 
ward. Put another way, the ‘content’ may pos- 
sibly be seen through the loop-holes in my 
argument. The current attitudes of the artist 
toward content is not entirely new. It has been 
growing steadily for the past hundred years 
and is clearer or more tacitly accented, by each 
new artist as he comes along. 
It is a poet who, early in the century, has most 
simply and concisely defined the direction of 
this attitude toward content. Rainer Maria Rilke 
wrote an article which was entitled the Cézanne 
Inscape. The sun of Cézanne’s landscapes is not 
of this world, nor are his shadows those of this 
world, or of some mythical underworld; they 
belong to an inner world. If you look at the 
struggle of the artist as in the terms of the ro- 
mantic drama, then the drama of Cézanne is 
the heroic effort by the small, shy son of a pro- 
vincial banker to reconcile the beauty and char- 
acter of his native countryside (its landscape) 
with his own, self-illuminated, inscape. Since 
Cézanne, the direction has been more and more 
inward; using every tool that could come to 
hand, the Freudian ideas of surrealism, the mys- 


tical, theosophical ideas of Kandinsky, the pur- 
ism of Mondrian and ideas peculiar to abstract 
expressionism. Mondrian, pe instance, didn’t 
say that he was producing a design basis for 
modern architecture or a pattern for magazine 
lay-out, truisms which the art history classes 
always emphasize. He did say, without any 
trace of ambiguity, that his horizontal repre- 
sented earth and his vertical represented heaven 
and that his paintings were about the tensions 
of man between the earth on which he exists 
and his God. Cubism borrowed the authority 
of science and recreated the world in its image, 
believing as everyone did at the turn of the 
century, that this was truth. But it was a tem- 
porary truth. The aim of art since then has been 
the conquest of man — in depth and breadth, 
not his surface — and not the conquest of nature 
as conceived in the popular or Rennaissance 
sense. Nature herself has been greatly conquered, 
time and again (it is one of her most endearing 
characteristics that she is always there — again 
waiting to be conquered). The Greeks con- 
quered her, the Rennaissance, the impressionists 
finally dominated her light, then, came colour 

hotography. Then art and nature became a 
ess social and a more private affair. Art was 
aimed from man to man and not to a social 
group. The inward entity of man became the 
subject of the artist. His own nature was nature. 
This shift is of great importance and the lay- 
man will be totally lost in viewing our works 
who does not take it into account. It is a mis- 
take, however, to say that the modern artist 
has, in his inwardness, sought to eradicate the 
concept of nature. In the first place, it is im- 
possible. No form, shape or colour is conceiv- 
able to the human mind that has not at some 
time and place been experienced by man. The 
most abstract painting is still a human docu- 
ment and a natural document — a trace of the 
man who has made a passage through this 
world. In fact, if art is taken to be the domina- 
tion of nature, nature is still too much with 
many artists as abstract as they may seem to 
the layman. 


, i ‘he nudes of the nineteenth century have 


descended the staircase and are gone, but 
replacing them with moon pockets, slabs of 
sidewalk and walls, oil slicks, eroded detritus, 
etc., is still nature and imitation of this twentieth 
century nature does not solve the old problem. 
A new vision of the kinetic forces of our urban 
nature may enlarge the ‘form’ concepts of the 
artist. It does not guarantee ‘art.’ 
The great divorcement in art took place with 
literature, not nature, or more precisely with 
the ‘literary’ in the nineteenth century sense of 
the word. Art didnot divorce itself from poetry, 
philosophy or science. To the contary, it raided 
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them for images, reasons and justifications. It 
did divorce itself from the narrative, the time- 
bound, and the current political and social mo- 
rality of the period. It did this violently and 
for a great number of people, unforgivably. 
When the church first, and then the secular 
powers, let art go as an important propaganda 
medium, it did not wither and die. It auto- 
matically became the property of the men who 
made it, and they quickly recognized that they 
themselves were its content. We are still too 
close to it to evaluate the importance and even- 
tual effect of this radical change in direction. 
The Platonic verities, the Pythagorian canons 
of beauty, the Aristotelian categories were scrap- 
ped. Man’s inner truths, however innocent, 
crude, or untutored (as witness Van Gogh) were 
and are, the order of the day. Beauty might be 
truth; but the reverse, that truth is beauty, did 
not necessarily follow. The nineteenth century 
society rationalized this difficult position by in- 
venting the myth of the Bohemian artist — poor, 
unconventional, amusing, the clown of the In- 
dustrial Revolution. Poor he wasand unconven- 
tional, but he really wasn’t that amusing. He 
threatened the existence of a sterile and unbal- 
anced society. And the society felt it - however 
dimly. Underneath the cloak of the novelistic, 
romantic legend of Van Gogh and Gauguin 
was the stubborn fact that the first wanted to 
be a priest and found his God in painting and 
the other denied the human validity of the In- 
dustrial Revolution and went to live in a primi- 
tive country. The romantic Bohemian legend 
was sure-fire propaganda. It still is, but it car- 
ried a Trojan horse. It hit the conscience of an 
unquict society. Modern art has, unfortunately 
for the public and for the artist, continued in 
this mould. The public continues to find ab- 
stractions shocking when the first abstractions 
were made, exhibited, seriously criticized and 
bought a full half century ago. It has become a 
sort of game. The public demands of the artist 
an outrage and would be unhappy if it didn’t 
get it, whether it is a real one or not. The cor- 
rupting effect of this could make another talk. 
[underline this social position of the artist be- 
cause it is necessary to disentangle it from his 
actual direction as a working force. The road 
inward is beset with more trials, errors and 
dangers than that of any mythological hero. In 
fact, in many ways they have much in com- 
mon. Monsters are met, and they devour or 
are devoured. We tend to look upon our mod- 
ern masters as heroes, which is a dangerous 
practice, but it shows our awareness of the 
apathy and emotional poverty which they have 
combatted and fought against. But this inward 
road is the high road. This commitment strong- 
ly parallels the existential commitment, but it 
was made and tacitly accepted by the artist’s 
world long before the term was invented; and 
I can see no lessening of its hold today. This 
commitment has nothing to do with a commit- 
ment to any specific imagery. It has to do with 
the purpose of the imagery. What is the inten- 
ded effect of the modern imagery upon the 
spectator? We must first say what it is not. It is 
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not the ideally proportioned prototype of fifth 
century Greekart—calm, philosophically poised, 
subtly didactic, sensual and yet curiously drain- 
ed of sex. This idea continued strong down into 
early nineteenth century French academism. 
We couldn’t do it today if we wanted to; that 
world is gone, a nostalgic memory. Nor is it 
that last brief, charming, sweet look at the 
pleasant side of our physical world that the im- 
pressionists saw up to our first world war. Mo- 
net, the instigator and master, looked into his 
lily pond after the war, shortly before he died, 
and did not see the physical world; he saw him- 
self. He was terrified and troubled. He did not 
exhibit these pictures which we now consider 
his finest. It is certainly not the static, three- 
dimensional world of the Rennaissance mathe- 
matically circumscribed and sure. Our mathe- 
matics have changed. We have half a dozen 
non-Euclidean geometries which explain our 
world for us as well and better. It is also not the 
visually narrative world of the cinema and the 
tv. On the other side, it is, historically speak- 
ing, something like the expression of Egyptian 
sculpture, quite close to Byzantine mosaics, 
and closer yet to the works of the Age of Faith, 
the Middle Ages, very near the Chinese paint- 
ing of the eleventh and twelfth centuries (Sun 
painting), Persian painting of the seventeenth- 
and eighteenth centuries and Pre-Alexandrian 
Hindu art — in short, most all of this world’s art 
except the Greco-Roman period and the Ren- 
aissance, which of course have been the care- 
fully preserved academic cornerstones of our 
society for at least the last four hundred years. 

I tremble at casting a shadow upon them. It is 
like casting an aspersion upon the American 
institution of Mother. But the easily verifiable 
truth is that the contemporary artist may pay 
lip service to the ideals of Renaissance discipline, 
but in practice, he takes a diametrically opposed 
direction. 


Ne: I have said what contemporary art 
is not and what it is like. It is obvious 
that I must now say what it is; but I feel like 
prolonging the agony just a bit more. I have a 
purpose. I would like to bring the question 
down specifically to the contemporary artist 
himself. By contemporary artist | mean the 
traditional artist in the true sense of that term — 
the artist who carries in his blood and in his 
painter’s mind, the light and poetry of Corot, 
the physical insistence on the material of paint 
of Courbet, the colour of the impressionists, 
the intellectual discipline of the cubists, the vio- 
lence and joy of the fauves, the witty tender- 
ness of Klee, the dream fantasies of the surreal- 
ists, the noble ascetisms of the constructivists 
and purists, the psychological bombs of Picasso, 
and the burst of energy that has come out of 
America since the Second World War. This 
artist is, to some degree at least an abstraction- 
ist. He believes like the men who made Char- 
tres, that man as a fotality is more important 
than his mirror image. Therefore, he uncondi- 
tionally or conditionally takes liberties with 
man’s image and the natural images that man 


sees. By analogy to language, he is a man wh 
believes the verb, or animating principle, to | - 
stronger and more important than the noun. 
The nouns have been clouded over, have blu. - 
red and lost their sheen. He sees the verb, as t :c 
prime tool to capture reality. It is no accident 
that some of his work has been called actior: 
painting. The verb denotes action. 

The avant-garde artist is not making finishe«! 
monoliths to put beside the older ones. He i; 
painting ‘process.’ This artist approaches th. 
process or action of art by annihilating long 
established artistic convention. He is annihila- 
ting the conventional distance between the 
painting and the spectator. He does this first by 
annihilating the distance between himself and 
his painting. This distance in the past has been 
respectful and polite. (The large gold frame 
over the mantlepiece.) It is not so now; the 
contemporary artist’s painting has bad manners. 
His word for it is ‘immediacy.’ He wants no 
barrier between his inspiration and his execu- 
tion, no intellectual editing, no cleaning up to 
conform to some preconceived idea. He is after 
the unfettered act. His painting is, therefore, in 
one sense, his ultra-personal gesture, which is a 
terrible responsibility. If his gesture is not au- 
thentic, his painting is purely an exposition of 
style. 

The contemporary artist solves the dichotomy 
of reality versus abstraction by ignoring it. 
There is no one objective reality and there is no 
one pure arrangement of lines and colours. 
There is the fact of a painted surface where 
these two things meet with a third — the emo- 
tion. Cubism dealt with a new concept of the 
physical world, abstraction and surrealism deal 
with new concepts of the psychic world. Con- 
temporary art blends them in by postulating a 
new concept of the selfand its role in art. This 
concept is not codified, or philosophised. It is, 
at present, intuitively grasped, which is not to 
say understood, by most artists in their varying 
personal degrees. To say that it is instinctually 
apprehended by the artist is, of course, to beg 
the question of “What is this self?’ Again, I must 
resort to negatives. It is not a cult of the per- 
sonality, although, there is a danger of its being 
so. It is not the nerves or motor activity as the 
artist uses the free techniques of today. It is not 
therapy. The hand that falters because the artist 
is depressed or slashes because the artist feels 
anger is not necessarily making a work of art. 
Anxiety and anger (the violent emotions) or 
delicacy and precision (the lyric emotions) are 
like the paints, they are only tools in them- 
selves; means to an end, of no value in them- 
selves. They are tools to dig below the cliché, 
the conventional response. It is not enough to 
find anger with anger or the poetic by faltering. 
We must admit something that has been a basic 
dogma in absolutely all religions. ‘The true self 
is selfless.’ Without this concept,action painting 
is sport and contemplative painting is onanism. 
To the abstract expressionist of the post war 
years it was the person. His emotion, his experi- 
ence, his accident or drip, his painting - this was 
its strong and weak point. Strong when the 
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whole extension of man into depth as exempli- 
fied in Freud, Dostoievski or Kirkegaard was 
involved, weak when the temperamental daily 
wanderings of existence were considered of 
cosmic significance. Art based on personality is 
a saga, a biography. No real painter thought 
that it was enough, but many went through a 
serio-comic squeezing operation which left 
them and us exhausted. The real desire was for 
identity - to know whom you were and why 
you painted and what you painted. Out of this 
came one conviction. Art is not a preconceived 
idea or inspiration which is then executed with 
whatever technical resources you may have at 
yourcommand. This destroys the layman’s fond 
conception that a painting is a ‘thing’ beauti- 
fully painted. Execution and inspiration became 
not two things but one thing — two things that re- 
act, counter-react, interplay and eventually be- 
come welded. The Yin takes over the Yang 
and Yang the Yin. Only when this is done does 
the modern artist consider that he is involved 
with art, or with his content. But he is involved 
with yet another purpose and this is ‘to tran- 
scend.’ Transcend is an old New England word 
very intelligible to men like Thoreau and Emer- 
son, but it is suspect today and is approached 
from the side with beatnick words like ‘gone’ 
or ‘with it’ or ‘way out.’ But the jazz boys are 
right. They know what meaning comes when 
a given form is transcended. No artist today is 
trying to clarify his image or improve his col- 
our as an intellectual discipline. He is trying to 
go beyond his means and then bring the means 
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up to the new level and say something to the 
inner recesses of the mind. He is trying to show 
a way between our experienced life and our 
intuitively felt life. And here we have to face 
up to fuzzy and unpopular words, but we may 
as well. Since I am talking and not painting, I 
must accept the limitations of my medium. No 
matter by what euphemism you care to substi- 
tute, the contemporary artist is dealing with 
the metaphysical values of human existence - 
not pie in the sky. What I am saying is that the 
sum of all the involvements of the living art 
today is in the projection of a state of being. It 
has spiritual and even religious connotations 
and although these words may go against both 
the social and scientific grain of our time, they 
must be underlined. This is what contempo- 
rary art is. This is its direction and the goal it 
implies. It has nothing to do with a flight from 
or to nature in any conventional sense. It has 
nothing to do with a clean edge or a loose edge 
ora drip or subject matter. Itisnotstyle. Stylistic 
transition is a constant thing. It is always going 
on. In that sense we live in a state of permanent 
revolution. We, as artists, are not historical 
monuments. We are living organisms and the 
biologists tell us how such things continually 
transmute and change. But the artist’s change 
is toward this given goal. He may or may not 
take on or throw off the imitative aspects of 
nature. It doesn’t matter. Abstraction guaran- 
tees nothing, realism guarantees nothing. Au- 
thentic modern art doesn’t sell any institutional 
dogma, or the pleasures of life in the country 


or some private hell, but it can help reveal man 
to himself. 


r contemporary art is essentially an affair ot 
revelation, it poses the question — “What is 
being revealed?’ A jewel case and a garbage 
can both have lids. We have opened them both. 
Sometimes there have been jewels in the gar- 
bage can and garbage in the jewel case. This, in 
a way, is good sense. The range of permissible 
expression has been greatly widened by mixing 
things up. The quantities of kinds of expression 
are now enormous. We are now, as artists, 
more involved in the qualities of expression. 
The current popularity of contemporary art is 
no guarantee at all of its permanence. Our con- 
temporary emotions, no matter how fully ex- 
pressed, may have no meaning to a future 
generation except, of course, a historical one, 
if they are purely contemporary. And yet, there 
was and is no other way to go. The frankness, 
the win or lose attitude, the moral courage im- 
plied in this attitude is still necessary — even more 
necessary when band wagons invade what were 
lonely streets. No future painting can be valid 
that ignores the post war experience. I am cer- 
tainly not saying that it should be slavishly 
copied. This is ignoring it in the worst way. I 
am saying that the values of this period are more 
than wiping a muddy and provincial slate clean. 
A multitude of things now have, in the last 
decade, been put on the clean slate. It may be a 
little muddy now and again and for some at 
least, confused. It is saved by its energy. Leave 
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out the energy and you have the academic 
form, the sterile. But the problem of the form 
which energy takes is the artist’s forever. It is a 
cliché found in art books and as easily dismissed 
along with ones like ‘artists must suffer,’ ‘artists 
don’t talk,’ etc. Yet every major artist working 
today is acutely aware of the problem. The 
freer techniques of today are not a ‘style.’ They 
offer no security. They are not ‘free.’ They en- 
tail the greatest responsibility, technically, and 
to the ‘self’ and its freedom. What I am saying 
is that ‘fun,’ which contemporary art can be, 
has a way of becoming deadly serious. The art- 
ist today is called upon, whether he knows it or 
not, to exercise a neglected function — his will 
and, it follows, moral responsibility. 

Cyril Connolly, the English editor, speaking of 
the coming creative artists, said in the final 
number of his magazine, Horizon, “They will 
be known by the quality of their despair.’ We 
have some of a very high quality; but when 
despair becomes a fashionable commodity and 
repetitive, it is time to pause. Energy is felt or 
becomes apparent through containment. When 
you go, it is in relation to a fixed point. Energy 
in art is to a purpose. It is not enough to simply 
unleash it, which, of course, is not so simple to 
do. It remains to give its purpose, not to grovel 
before as we spread it on our canvases but to 
dominate it, humanize it. Abstract art can be 
the ultimate humanism. In fact, it must be. 
Faith is the antidote to despair. For many artists 
action painting is good exercise. It stimulates 
the muscles and stirs up the subconscious. At 
certain stages it is mindless, which can some- 
times be pleasure. It is a door to go through. 
Every idea is a door to go through. 

The door of contemporary art first swings in- 
ward - it wills to pull down deeper, to where 
insight rather than neurosis pulls the brush. Yet 
its painting is there - concrete, without veils, 
subterfuge, tricks or illusions. It is honesty, it- 
self. The door swings outward, as well, to him 
who will see. And this — as an image — is the 
content of contemporary art. 

I will repeat my initial package definition in 
possibly a slightly larger ifnot clearer form. I 
said that the content of contemporary art is 
equal parts of despair, nature and joy. 

The despair is the tacit admission that we are 
human and frail — that salvation is in our own 
sensuality and sensibility ; that these are the only 
roads over which the spirit reaches the world 
and the world the spirit; and that, somewhere 
in the middle, a work we make must stop the 
flow and make them one in a concrete com- 
munication. We cannot be pure. We cannot 
be God. We can possibly be artists. 

The nature is the kinetic world of our time - 
not the surface but the essence. The movement 
of the blood cell, the neutron, the glacier, the 
root, the reflex, the jet as well as the cloud, the 
tree and the stream. This is the world we all live 
in but hesitate to admit into the world of art. 

The joy is of the spirit and, as such, unspeak- 
able. By analogy, it is the complete satisfaction 
as when you turn the switch, the current runs 
through and the light goes on! 
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COAST TO COAST IN ART 


TORONTO - HAMILTON 


Most art galleries in southern Ontario consider 
the sleepy months of July and August as a good 
time to rest from the labours of strenuous shows 
and even more strenuous openings. As well 
they might. The intrepid women who devote 
themselves to art have been bundled off to bur- 
nish their limbs on the sands and lawns of Lake 
Simcoe or amid the sterner terrain of Georgian 
Bay and Muskoka. The summer bachelors left 
behind are more likely to solace their loneliness 
at the Casino or the Lux (no doldrums for the 
burlesque business) than in the limpid halls of 
the Art Gallery of Toronto. 
So the galleries trot out their permanent col- 
lections for the edification of random tourists. 
July and August are the heyday of the Group 
of Seven. In fact the only living artists repre- 
sented at the Art Gallery of Toronto this sum- 
mer — apart from A. Y. Jackson (“You'll never 
die, A.Y.’) were that Castor and Pollux of the 
art business, William Ronaldand Harold Town. 
At the Hamilton Art Gallery, the ‘third finest 
collection of Canadian painting in Canada’ 
[sic] made its perennial appearance. Laing’s dis- 
played in a gesture of hopeful resignation, a 
motley collection of unsold works. The Here 
and Now cheerfully closed down. But if this 
seemed to be the end of art for a while, it 
wasn’t. Summer is the season when extra-cur- 
ricular shows flourish in Toronto. 
One of the best was at the O’Keefe Centre where 
patrons were exposed, during intermission cof- 
fee, to a show of paintings about flowers. There 
wasa freshness and lack of sentimentality shown 
in most of the work of artists like Shadbolt and 
Gendron. There were two ecstatically beautiful 
paintings by Bruno Bobak. Michael Snow’s 
abrupt foliage of orange paper on green paper 
(under glass) asserted the stark essence of being 
a flower against the sensuous and poetic appre- 
hension of flowery delight. The show might 
have been improved by the addition of Pellan’s 
Jardin Jaune, for Pellan at least is aware that 
being a flower is at best a precarious accident, 
its short life beset by bees, ant, lice and other 
blight. The appointment of Dr Theodore Hein- 
rich and Mrs Sam Zacks to the display com- 
mittee of the O’Keefe Centre promises that this 
may be an interesting spot to watch. 
David Silcox, the enterprising new Student 
Director of Hart House, took sculpture out- 
doors this summer. Most of the pieces displayed 
in the austere quadrangle of Hart House - 
pieces by Gladstone, Walter Yarwood, Josef 
Drenters among them — had been seen before. 
Secing them outside made all the difference. 
The real sleeper of the season turned out to be 
asow labelled simply Toronto ’61, organized 
by a couple of school teachers and hung un- 
ce:emoniously for two short weeks in the De- 
pa*tment of Education building. The show has 
ne v gone on tour and is presumably some- 


where between here and Seattle, proclaiming 
to anyone who cares to look, that there does 
exist in Toronto, a viable and very lively school 
of contemporary painting. It may not have 
been a great show but it cut across the tightly 
drawn ranks of inter-gallery rivalries to present 
together artists who have a great deal in com- 
mon. In fact it was the kind of show the Art 
Gallery of Toronto might be expected to or- 
ganize for curious tourists. Perhaps the exist- 
ence of something as nebulous as a Toronto 
School is an idea only held by hard-pressed 
critics. Certainly it includes a variety of styles 
as diverse as the personalities of the painters, 
not to mention some bitter, even explosive 
tensions. Who would dare to include in one 
school the raw intense vigour of Rick Gorman’s 
work, and the exquisite purity and control of 
Nakamura; the obsessive paint-drenched por- 
traits of Gerry Scott and the coolly passionate 
constructions of Michael Snow and Tom Gib- 
son; the psychological, almost muscular tension 
of forms which Robert Hedrick combines with 
a voluptuous lushness and Gordon Rayner’s 
wonderful ability to control large areas of colour 
with heroism and romance; Harold Town’s 
virtuosity and Gerald Gladstone’s intent search 
for cosmic forms. 

The philosophic basis of the painting of this 
younger Toronto school, that which underpins 
its explosive energies and its mood of aggressive 
individuality seems best expressed in the exist- 
entialist belief in total freedom and total re- 
sponsibility. Having rejected with utter con- 
tempt the shams and fagades of a materialist 
commercial society, this group of artists are 
free to stand up and look at their world as it 
really is. Their responsibility is not to the clichés 
of society but to their vision and their art. This 
to some measure accounts for the coruscating 
vitality and the violent extremes of their paint- 
ing. They are the true revolutionaries in a city 
and society where the most radical politician 
acts like a staunch upholder of the status quo. 
What also distinguished this group is their pre- 
occupation with Toronto itself. Probably no 
Canadian group since the Group of Seven dis- 
covered Algonquin has painted with such vig- 
our and excitement a specific time and place. 
Each artist reflects in his own highly personal 
manner the super-charged vitality, the strident 
energy, the overpowering sense of flux, as 
Toronto, the once rigid hidebound colonial 
city, roars into a turbulent cosmopolitan me- 
tropolis. Even the most determined pedlars of 
the idea of a distinctive Canadian culture must 
surely realize by now that the healthiest and 
liveliest cultures have invariably been city cul- 
tures. The history of art rings with the names 
of cities — Athens, Florence, Paris, New York — 
and though Toronto may never be added to 
that list, at least no one will be able to say that 
Toronto’s artists aren’t trying. 

The death of Jock Macdonald places him now 


in perspective not only as one of Canada’s finest 
painters, but also as the father figure of the new 
school of Toronto painters. In fact, what Bor- 
duas was to a generation of Montreal painters, 
Jock Macdonald was to Toronto’s. Most of 
the painters in Toronto ’61 came directly with- 
in the magnetic field of his stimulus as students 
of the Ontario College of Art or as colleagues 
in the Painters 11 group. His most famous dis- 
ciple, William Ronald, has exerted an added 
stimulus, both of repulsion and attraction. At a 
small show which opened the fall season at the 
Here and Now Gallery, some of Jock Mac- 
donald’s latest works were to be seen. Among 
them was his magnificent Clarion Call which 
embodies all the clarity of form, splendour of 
colour, jubilance of spirit and defiant grandeur 
which are the heritage he leaves. 

ELIZABETH KILBOURN 


MONTREAL 


Summer is the time when Sunday painters have 
their innings. Not that the products they dis- 
play with such bravura contain any restatement 
of the Greek idea that man is the centre of 
things; nor do they reaffirm the importance of 
the human figure. Would that there were some 
hint of freshness of sense of direction mingled 
with the work of thesenever-say-die enthusiasts. 
But far be it for me to suggest that they should 
be discouraged in their attempts. It is just that 
sidewalk shows occasionally make you wonder 
whether some small part of the careful judge- 
ment that is applied to the selection of canvases 
for professional exhibitions should not also be 
applied to these displays of amateur talent. But 
if assistance and guidance were welcome it’s a 
difficult problem. And yet the prices are not 
modest. I refer to the Washington Square ex- 
hibits in New York and the Second Dominion 
Square show in Montreal. At this last the can- 
vases are kept in lighted glass showcases on 
wooden stands. Last year I wrote that this stim- 
ulating show should be held the year round but 
after seeing the second one I am opposed, not 
to the principle but to the choice of pictures 
that resulted from this fine idea. 

Last year’s well-known names stayed away and 
left the way open for 182 people to submit 700 
works from which some hundred and fifty were 
chosen by a jury, selected by the Montreal Parks 
Department which sponsors this annual event. 
At prices ranging from $25 to $150 some hun- 
dred paintings have been sold to tourists and 
local buyers. Last year about four thousand dol- 
lars was realized. Some would claim that any sale 
helps the cause of art — except that for most of 
the items shown it would be misleading to ap- 
ply the word ‘art.’ For my part I think that 
such well-intentioned but low-level endeav- 
ours do ill to everyone concerned by confusing 
the passer-by public and debasing its taste with 
what purports to be the type of painting being 
done in Montreal. That so much money is avail- 
able for casual purchase is probably the most 
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disheartening factor in the whole matter. A 
splendid idea has gone the pandering, commer- 
cial way of most such attempts. Unlike last 
year, there was no sculpture shown. 

For JAMM, a closing exhibit “One Hundred 
Years of Montreal’ in photographs, etchings 
and drawings, demonstrating the city’s growth. 
In the spacious foyer of the Héléne de Cham- 
plain Restaurant on St Helen’s Island a small 
display of ceramics, tapestries and objects in 
various media by the Association Profession- 
nelle des Artisans du Quebec, Inc. A cast blue- 
green piece of a pregnant woman by Jacques 
Garnier revealed a pleasing and nice eye for the 
repetitive rounded forms suggested by the sub- 
ject. Bull, in wood by Leo Gervais, was typical 
of his clever work in this material and Carol 
Grenon caught in a most attractive manner the 
rough ceramic feel and colour of Girl Holding 
Ball. An unpretentious show to which well- 
known names contributed substantial samples 
of their craft -Jean Withey with a slight, gor- 
geously dark, pomegranate finish to a five-piece 
porcelain set; Eileen Reid with a deep bowl in 
burnt orange and dark blue and with a rim 
edged with calligraphic lettering ; Jean Cartier 
with a white and brown crackle finish pot and 
Michelin de Passille-Sylvestre with handsome 
enamels on copper, rectangular pieces set against 
a dark wood holder that would make admir- 
able office decorations. 

Contemporary British Sculpture at the Mon- 
real Museum of Fine Arts was one of the big 
shows of the season. This was presented in dra- 


matic fashion. A total of 45 pieces of sculpture 
plus the working drawings sharply emphasized 
the importance of the role that British sculptors 
are playing in the world today. The drawings 
also served to show the great difference between 
what these men are doing with their hands in 
the shaping of solid materials and the rather 
effete appearance of these same objects on paper. 
The drawings remind you that British painting, 
outside of Bacon, Nicholson and a few others, 
has not taken the important leap forward that 
sculpture has. The drawings do, however, pro- 
vide a nice and a sensitive contrast to the eye as 
they hang on the wall, and serve as a backdrop 
for the larger and more explicit sculptural 
shapes in front of them. 

Sculpture is meant to be walked around, tasted 
with the eye, sensually almost rubbed-up 
against, touched when no one is looking. Some 
day one of sculpture’s greatest drawbacks will 
be taken away when signs will invite you to 
feel the object and to caress the figure which 
after all is removed from human quality only 
by the material of which it is composed. As it 
is, the placing of several pieces along the marble 
stairs that lead up so majestically to the main 
floors, provide an intimacy that helps to bring 
you into immediate and close communion with 
some of these marvellous creations. 

It is a distinguished show, much more daring 
and gratifying than would be a corresponding 
display of British painters. Why this dazzling 
profusion, this non-traditional emergence of 
British sculptors is a bit of a mystery, although 


psychologists and sociologists might have an 
answer to this sudden flourishing of tactile ski. 
In any event, out of these 45 pieces and 45 
drawings, all executed in the last 10 years, the » 
appear enough great ones to justify all the no: - 
that has been heard about English superiority 
in this most difficult of media. Most of the ite: 
are in bronze, a few in aluminum. 

Robert Adams, 43, and Hubert Dalwood, 37 
are listed as the young, up and coming mem 
bers. They do not, however, rank with the 
other seven. Adams at best plays with his tri- 
angle and shield shapes and achieves nothing 
more than objects to serve for slick, decorative 
ornaments. Dalwood stresses the push and pull 
feeling of forms in contact with each other and 
most of the time these pieces resemble the soit, 
manipulated product of a rather cautious dilet- 
tantism. As for the crustaceous forms, the star- 
tled and fallen bird figures of Bernard Meadows, 
I find that my eye rejects the jagged, ugly out- 
lines. It’s as though he started with a cartoon 
idea in mind and then twisted the grimacing 
shapes to make a serious point. He sees the un- 
pleasant aspect of birds and animals and por- 
trays their narrow moment of suffering, where- 
as Kenneth Armitage sees the beauty in the 
shape, and not the personal pain. For Barbara 
Hepworth it’s the linear rhythm that counts. 
These curved and wired shapes are not to be 
found in nature, they are crafted. It is precisely 
because she does not recall nature, that the ob- 
ject arrests the eye and does not engage the 
mind, that I find her an energetic if meaning- 
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less artistic phenomenon. 

Henry Moore’s five works are unequal in ac- 
complishment. Upright Motive No. 8 is a re- 
arranged Stonehenge monument and the huge 
Seated Woman is a combination of two of his 
earlier shapes, a female form and the magnifi- 
cent Fallen Warrior that is at the Art Gallery of 
Toronto. Similarly, the small Draped Reclining 
Figure is quite second-rate and contrived — it 
has none of the simple, deterministic beauty of 
the Reclining Nude in the possession of the 
Montreal Museum. His large, heroic pieces de- 
press me because the sensation of mass is con- 
stant, unrelieved and overwhelming; larger 
than life by much too much - they are made 
for public parks and not for personal enjoy- 
ment. Moore, I would say, has reached the end 
of his variations on the theme of woman and 
family for which he has earned his niche in 
history. A new direction is called for if he is 
not to keep repeating himself with secondary 
afterthoughts. 

Eduardo Paolozzi bursts with vitality, though a 
sober look at the outward form of his Dubuffet- 
like images shows them to be ungainly, un- 
civilised, repellent in their rigid frame. His fig- 
ures and heads have this awkward quality and 
you have to look closely to see the technical 
richness of the encrusted surface with its Byzan- 
tine detail. The interest remains private. He 
can, nonetheless, be witty as in Two Forms on 
a Rod. Kenneth Armitage has taken a new tack. 
His boiler-like, swollen, faceless figures, stand- 


ing, lying and sitting on spindly legs, all black, 


KENNETH ARMITAGE. Seated figure with square head. 


1955-57. Bronze, 2342" high 


dead and helpless, resemble nothing so much 
as what we will all probably look like moments 
after a nuclear blast. Although these sub-human 
footnotes to the story of life on earth are fright- 
ening, they will certainly have a strong influ- 
ence on other sculptors. 

Lynn Chadwick and Reg Butler are the best in 
the show. Whether it is the Oracle or Study for 
a Girl Tying her Hair or the evocative Girl tak- 
ing off her shirt, Butler infuses all he does with 
grace and warmth. He is the best exponent of 
the sculptor working with intelligence and pas- 
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KOOTENAY SCHOOL ART 


Intermediate and Diploma Courses in 
Painting and Composition 

Graphic Art and Design 
Sculpture and Ceramics 


Specializing in Applied Arts 
Pottery, Metalcraft, Glass and Textiles 


Introducing the studio method of training 
where students work on commissioned 
projects 


Sponsored by Federal-Provincial 
Governments and administered by the 
Provincial Department of Education 


Z. Kujundzic, Principal, Koutenay 
School of Art, Nelson, B.C. 


sion in either the abstract or the figurative. 
Chadwick as well captures the dignity of the 
human spirit no matter how abstract the subject- 
matter, animal or human. In Boy and Girl, in 
Encounter and Stranger vii, his consummate art- 
istry isalways present. If you have been wonder- 
ing what all the fuss is about, go and see and 
drink deep of Chadwick and Butler. 
Incidentally, the Montreal Museum of Fine 
Arts bought a superb Chadwick for its perma- 
nent collection. Also a Martin Avery painting 
— the first contemporary American purchase it 
has ever made. LAWRENCE SABBATH 


LYNN CHADWICK. Watcher IIT. 1959. Bronze, 
27” high 


EDUARDO PAOLOZzI. Study for a large head. 1957. 
Bronze, 22” high 
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THE WEST COAST 


The truer continental borderline which roughly 
follows the Rocky Mountains was again em- 
phasized in the Festival show of Ontario painters 
at the u.s.c. Art Gallery. Though the works 
varied greatly in style and quality among them- 
selves, the overall impact was of a kind of ex- 
citing New Yorkese noise and brashness which, 
for better or worse, does not appear in a show 
of Westerners. In contrast to the overall wel- 
come exuberance, as individual groups, Cough- 
try’s centralized, shadowy, and slightly eerie 
forms, and Nakamura’s subdued subtleties, 
made the most forceful impression. 

The current resurgence of graphic art, which 
may represent that long-sought match, the 
marriage of medieval craftsmanship and the 
industrial revolution, made itself felt in Van- 
couver this summer when three of the six 
Festival art shows, Picasso linocuts at the Van- 
couver Art Gallery, the Burnaby National 
(Canadian) Print Show at the Burnaby Centen- 
nial Pavilion, and prize-winning American 
Prints at the New Design Gallery all made obei- 
sance to the power and beauty of the press. In 
Burnaby, some of the most satisfying submis- 
sions, James Boyd’s Animal Burdened with His 
Own Importance (1st Prize), Satiety, and Two 
Fossils, and Yves Gaucher’s Sotoba (2nd Prize) 
and Ligne, Surface-Volume I, were all of the re- 
lieved or embossed type, like deep rubbings 
from ancient carved stone objects, except that 


in these cases the rubbings were of objects of 
trash. Trash as a medium in painting and sculp- 
ture is now old enough to be called traditional. 
That the print-makers have been able to con- 
tribute something fresh to this art of garbage 
collecting and at the same time have achieved a 
union of painting and sculpture through graphic 
techniques is as incredible as it is delightful. 
However, the ways of man and his art appear 
equally wry when we discover that even state- 
ments made in the infinitely varied language of 
offal can become mannered and cliché. For ex- 
ample, bits of fly-screen reappeared in both the 
Canadian and American prints with alarming 
frequency. Ian McIntosh’s West Coast No 3 and 
Kettle River Country, two landscapes in less-is- 
more sketchy style were skilful and serene works 
achieved with the less dramatic techniques of 
mezzotint with aquatint, and drypoint, respec- 
tively. 

The Picasso linocuts added a suitable air of in- 
ternationality and prestige to the Festival. How- 
ever, the attempt to fill out the show with an 
edition of the beautiful but frequently seen 
Vollard Suite prints (lent by the National Gal- 
lery) seemed a tired gesture. 

Life at the Vancouver Art Gallery has tended 
to be tired in recent years, partly due to a too 
rapid turn-over of important personnel, and 
particularly to a chronic and weary shortage of 
funds. Before deciding what to do about the 
situation for the next fiscal year, the city alder- 
men descended on the gallery early in Septem- 


CONTINENTAL GALLERIES 


1450 DRUMMOND STREET, MONTREAL 


Montreal from McTavish Street 
by Joun C. Litre 


Important paintings and bronzes 


by Canadian and European artists 


on view 


Also early Canadian engravings, 


drawings and other rare 


collectors’ items 


ber for a private inspection, an event which 
stirred the surface of public interest and opin- 
ion. The papers contributed favourable edit - 
rials, but the state of affairs at the time of thi 
writing still looked depressing. No permaner. 
director or docent or any other critical execu: 
tives had yet been appointed. 

To add to the local gloom, the new Maritime 
Museum, completed in 1959, has been unde: 
public attack for failing to produce to date a 
full-fledged exhibition of maritime objects. 0 
one has yet attacked the misguided souls who, 
in 1958, were moved by a newspaper campaiy:n 
to create this unwanted child in an attempt to 
save for posterity the rcmpP ship St Roch (the 
first to accomplish a Northwest Passage). As it 
turned out, the ship was berthed outside the 
building in an empty concrete pit, which treat- 
ment added the humiliating blow of contribu- 
ting to the deterioration of the vessel. To over- 
come the emptiness of the adjacent exhibition 
building, as well as that at the pit of his own 
stomach, the valiant curator, Tom Wylie, has 
employed the young artist, Fred Douglas, to 
make artful displays of minor artifacts. Douglas 
has done this with such success that a visit to 
the museum has become rewarding at least for 
its crisp signs, posters and other clever display 
contrivances. 

Time magazine’s treatment of artists as cele- 
brities is a most welcome attitude. Their greet- 
ting of Jack Shadbolt’s latest return from the 
Mediterranean in the Canadian issue of Septem- 
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ber 8th was full of tacts and flattery, but un- 
fortunately contained a statement or two of 
possible embarrassment to Shadbolt as well as 
future biographers. One of these was the im- 
plication that he had studied under Emily Carr. 
“Student’ in the sense of ‘admirer’ would have 
been more accurate, even in the case of Fred- 
erick Varley, at whose classes Shadbolt did do 
alittle sketching as a fledgling artist. 

ABRAHAM ROGATNICK 


At the Queen Elizabeth Theatre the visual arts 
were for the first time introduced into the main 
gathering-place of the festival. On the plaza 
the B.C. Chapter of the Northwest Institute of 
Sculpture organized a display while inside the 
theatre itself the Vancouver Community Arts 
Council sponsored a show by eleven local paint- 
ers. The idea appeared excellent: to place art 
where it would have to be noticed, by those 
interested or not. Unfortunately it worked for 
the sculpture, which was pitifully inadequate, 
but not for the painting which was good. 

It happened that the nights were unusually 
warm, so that everyone lingered as long as pos- 
sible on the plaza, smoking and chatting and 
casting witticisms at the sculpture. Although 
deserved for the most part, they seemed a 
denigration of sculpture itself. The pieces were 
not presences which took command of the 
space; they were just things that got in the way. 
They had not been conceived onalarge enough 
scale, quite apart from any question of quality. 


The output of B.C. sculptors is small. Only the 
previous month they had put on a show at the 
Vancouver Art Gallery and it was no doubt a 
mistake to undertake another major assignment 
this year. In fact it painfully revealed their di- 
lemma: to make big outdoor pieces, for which 
there is scarcely any purchaser except U.B.C. at 
the time of the Biennial on the campus, but in 
the hope that some architect will be impressed ; 
or to try and entice the private collector by 
smaller pieces. One thing is obvious: the Canada 
Council must do more to nurture sculptors, 
not necessarily at the commission level, but by 
grants for travel, study and leisure to create. 

As for the paintings, this experiment proved 
that no one can see them properly in the bus- 
tling atmosphere of a theatre lobby. People 
stream up the aisles eager to discuss the per- 
£>rmance, to see their friends, to have a smoke 
outside, to get a drink. No notice in the main 
lobby informed those with orchestra seats that 
there were paintings on exhibition upstairs, 
nor those in the upper orchestra that the exhi- 
bition was continued on the third floor. Those 
who did try to look at the pictures through a 
moving human screen were further hampered 
by poor lighting. It would seem wiser another 
year to house such a show in the Vancouver 
Art Gallery, where it can share the honours 
with the festival import and the Emily Carr 
collection, now on permanent display during 
the summer. 

The New Design Gallery exhibition of Prize- 


Winning American Prints demonstrated, how- 
ever, how much a private concern can be stim- 
ulated to enhance the festival. These prints 
were selected by Andrew Stasik of the Pratt 
Graphic Art Centre in New York from a pre- 
selection already made, as it were, by the various 
juries who had awarded the prizes. They in- 
cluded, along with such familiar names as 
Leonard Baskin, Peterdi and Ponce de Léon, 
many others completely new here. A profes- 
sional sureness, a return to the traditional di- 
rectness of the graphic media and the dramatic 
impact of the large black-and-white section 
were features of this handsome show. 

JOAN LOWNDES 


THE MARITIMES 


The New Brunswick Museum, Saint John 
The first showing of the Fourth Canadian Bien- 
nial exhibition outside of the National Gallery, 
and the only showing in the Maritimes, took 
place in the New Brunswick Museum from 
September 24 to October 11. The exhibition 
was formally opened on September 28 by Alex 
Colville. 

From November 17 to 29, the Museum will 
present an exhibition of the work of ‘Six East 
Coast Painters,’ namely Jack Humphrey, Mil- 
ler Brittain, Alex Colville, Fred Ross, Lawren 
Harris and Ruth Wainwright. 

The 1962 program will begin with an exhibi- 
tion of work by young contemporaries. 


1. Goodridge Roberts 36 x 48 


Molly Bobak, Jock Macdonald, 


2. Alfred Pellan 14 x 22 

3. Bruno Bobak 32 x 48 

4. A. J. Casson 20 x 36 

5. York Wilson 60 x 40 

6. Jean-Paul Lemieux 40 x 21 
and other outstanding Canadian 
Painters including: 

Peter Haworth, Bobs Haworth, 


F. H. Varley, Marthe Rakine, 
Grant Macdonald, A. J. Franck, 
Edmund Alleyn, Claude Picher, 
Suzanne Bergeron, Wm. Roberts, 
Frank Palmer, Wm. Winter, 
Alan Collier, Paraskeva Clark 
and sculpture by E. B. Cox, 

Hans Schleeh and Sarah Jackson 


ROBERTS GALLERY 
NEW LOCATION 
641 YONGE STREET 
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The University of New Brunswick 

Art Centre, Fredericton 

The u.n.B. Art Centre moved into new quarters 
in Memorial Hall this September. It is now 
housed in a brick building centrally located on 
the campus, and should be able to attract even 
a higher proportion of the students and faculty 
to its exhibition and activities. 

The acting director of the centre is John Corey, 
who will be replaced in September 1962 by 
Bruno Bobak. Bobak, who was resident artist 
at the university during the 1960-61 academic 
year, is currently painting in Europe, but will 
return, together with his wife Molly (Lamb) 
Bobak, to take up the permanent directorship 
of the Art Centre next year. 

The resident artist for the 1961-62 session is the 
young Winnipeg painter, Donald K. Reichert. 
Reichert was born in Manitoba in 1932, and 
received the degree of B.F.A. from the Univer- 
sity of Manitoba in 1956. From 1956 to 1958 
he studied painting on a scholarship at the In- 
stitute Allende in Mexico. Since his return to 
Winnipeg in 1958 he has worked as a draughts- 
man-designer, has given adult evening classes 
in drawing and painting, and has appeared as 
an art critic on c.B.c. radio. He has held one- 
man shows in Winnipeg, Portage la Prairie, 
and Mexico, and has been represented in such 
group exhibitions as the Winnipeg Show, the 
Manitoba Society of Artists, Young Canadian 
Painters in Mexico, Travelling Exhibition of 
Winnipeg Painters, Alberta Society of Artists, 


and the Midwest Painters International Exhibi- 
tion. As resident artist, he will give two even- 
ing courses at the university, deliver several 
public lectures, and hold an exhibition of his 


work. 


The Beaverbrook Art Gallery 

The highlight of the 1961 summer season at 
the Beaverbrook Gallery was the Lady Dunn 
International Exhibition of Amateur Art, which 
drew visitors from many sections of the con- 
tinent. Public response was very favourable, 
and was tangibly expressed in the purchase of 
over thirty-five per cent of the paintings in the 
exhibition. 

On Labour Day, the Krieghoff exhibition open- 
ed at the gallery, and remained on display until 
October 8. Containing 109 paintings, many of 
which had been lent to the gallery for this pur- 
pose, the exhibition was the largest collection 
of Krieghoff paintings ever assembled in one 
place at one time. It thus enabled one to see 
more clearly Krieghoff’s position in the de- 
velopment of Canadian painting. One was 
struck by the high general level of the paintings. 
Krieghoff seems to have been a remarkably 
even painter, and there were very few mediocre 
or negligible works in evidence. Another dom- 
inant impression was the unexpected variety of 
subjects: the exhibition revealed that Krieghoff 
was not merely an interesting and historically 
valuable genre painter, but also one of the most 


accomplished Canadian portrait painters of th 
nineteenth century. This impression of varict: 
was also strengthened by the inclusion in the 
show of an equestrian study. Although Krieg- 
hoff was obviously influenced by European 
models — in the genre pieces by Brueghel es- 
pecially, in the equestrian study by Herring - 
there is also a fair amount of individuality in 
his work. His use of colour especially shows 
genuine originality and a willingness to expei - 
ment. His detailed observation of the minutie: 
of dress, furniture, and social customs is also o! 
course remarkable, as is his sense of humour 
and joie de vivre. But this we have long known. 
What was new, to me at any rate, was the rev- 
elation of Krieghoft’s (possibly intuitive) sense 
of composition, and his capacity, especially in 
some of the snow scenes, for subtle, delicate 
effects of shade and colour. In short, the interest 
of this exhibition is such that one hopes that a 
still more comprehensive collection of Krieg- 
hoff’s work will be assembled in the not too 
distant future, and circulated to all parts of the 
country by the National Gallery. 
Forthcoming events at the Beaverbrook Gal- 
lery will include lectures this autumn and early 
winter by Sir John Rothenstein, Director of 
the Tate Gallery, Professor A. J. P. Taylor of 
Magdalen College, Oxford, and Professor W. 
O. Judkins, Chairman of the Department of 
Fine Arts at McGill University. In the spring 
of 1962 it is hoped to hold three exhibitions: 
an exhibition of Canadian war art from the 


Jean Metzinger, 1883-1956 
La Gare. 1925. Canvas—25%” x 36%” 


Eduardo Paolozzi 
AG 5 (Head). 1959 
Bronze. Height 40” 


Etienne Hajdu 
La Plus Belle 
Marble. Height 1612” 


DOMINION GALLERY 


CANADA’S LARGEST SELECTION OF FINE PAINTINGS 


143 8 SHERBROOKE STREET WeEsST, MONTREAL 
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National Gallery in March, an exhibition of 
school art from all parts of New Brunswick in 
April, and an exhibition of Maritime art in June. 
There have been many interesting recent acces- 
sions to the Gallery. Among them are a large 
oil figure piece, The Penitence of Saint Jerome, 
by the seventeenth century Spanish painter 
José Ribera, a handsome still life by Matthew 
Smith, a large figure painting by Tom Thom- 
son (a gift from Colonel Eric Phillips of Tor- 
onto), and a large life-sized figure study of 
Bolingbroke and Walpole by the eighteenth 
century English painter, Joseph Highmore. Sev- 
eral new pieces of sculpture, including heads 
by Epstein and Ivor Jones, have also been ac- 
quired. Paintings received on loan for exhibi- 
tion include Madonna and Child by Lippi and a 
Fragonard. DESMOND PACEY 


Canadian Art 


makes a good gift to friends at Christmas- 
time—an elegant compliment to their good 
taste and a reflection of your own. CA 
brings you spirited comment about the arts 
six times a year. Special Christmas gift 
rates $6.50 a year (till 31 December '61) 


77 Maclaren St., Ottawa 4, Ont. 


ART FORUM 


Dear Sir, 

It would be of the greatest help to me if you 
could print the following notice in Canadian 
Art. 

For the authorized catalogue raisonné of the 
graphic work of Lyonel Feininger, I would ap- 
preciate information regarding woodcuts, etch- 
ings, and lithographs by Feininger in museums 
and other public collections, listing titles, dates, 
measurements and for the woodcuts, work 
numbers (usually pencilled in the middle of the 
bottom margin). 

Yours truly, 

LEONA E. PRASSE 

The Cleveland Museum of Art, 

Cleveland 6, Ohio 


Dear Sir, 

Although Margaret Peterson scarcely needs me 
to defend her, I feel I have to protest criticism 
of her work that has appeared in two recent 
issues of Canadian Art. In Robert Fulford’s criti- 
cism of the Fourth Biennial of Canadian Art he 
denigrated Miss Peterson’s The Next Star - 
which seemed to me to be one of the very few 
works of power and style in what was other- 
wise a rather dull, depressing survey of Cana- 
dian painting — as a composition of ‘apparently 
B.C. Indian designs [used] in a clumsy, stilted 


manner.’ Abraham Rogatnik employed sub- 
stantially the same charge in a previous issue to 
dismiss Miss Peterson’s u.B.c. exhibition as, I 
believe he said, ‘slick’ and ‘superficial.’ 

The slickness, the superficiality, and the clum- 
siness, however, belong rather with the critics 
in this case than with the artist, for, you know, 
their charge simply isn’t true. No one would 
deny that Miss Peterson’s work shows the in- 
fluence of her interest in the art of the west 
coast Indian tribes; but that influence is no more 
strongly present in any of her work than is that 
of Incan, Mayan, Aztec, or the art of any other 
vital, primitive cultural group in which this 
artist, like many others, is interested. Indeed, | 
would challenge Mr Fulford and Mr Rogatnik 
to show us in any of Miss Peterson’s work any- 
thing that can be positively identified or label- 
led as a B.C. Indian design or symbol. Her pic- 
torial language, as her style, is wholly her own. 
Margaret Peterson’s disciplined and extraordi- 
narily powerful paintings are the product of a 
unique and highly-refined talent that deserves 
far more attention and praise in Canada than it 
is receiving. Certainly it is time your critics 
took a longer and less superficial look at her 
work and that Canadian Art published a study 
of her painting and of her theory of art. 

Yours truly, 

J. G. MITCHELL, Victoria, B.C. 


“VICTORY” 


and friend... 


The statue of Victory, in the B of M’s main office, 
Montreal, looks down on a small admirer, eight-year old 
Ricky Markel. During a visit to the Bank with 24 other 
youngsters from a YMCA Summer Camp, young Ricky 
was caught by the photographer as he wandered away 
from his group to get a closer look at the memorial. 


The statue, erected in memory of Bank officers who fell 
in the service of their country, was conceived by the 
eminent sculptor, the late James Earle Fraser. It was 
described some years ago, in Scribner's Magazine by 
, ” Royal Cortissoz, a well-known authority 

on aft, as ‘‘a monument extraordinarily 
beautiful” and as “the most beautiful 
statue thus far related to the subject” 
(of the First World War). 
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Astists 


Classes in drawing, 


painting, sculpture and 


pottery 


Basic and advanced groups 


Special monthly arrange- 
ments for out-of-town 
students 


126 BLOOR ST. W. 
TORONTO 922-5922 


Original Prints by Modern 
International Masters 


Canadian Graphics 


representing: 


John Bernhardt, Jack Sonnenberg 
(United States). Roger von Gunten, 
Liliana Porter, Fanny Rabel, Guil- 
lermo Silva (Mexico). Ana Maria 
Moncalvo(Argentina). Robert Hel- 
man(France). Ansei Uchima( Japan) 


The House of Prints 


Aayle LO ab 


Dear Sir, 
. .. Surely everyone will be pleased to know 
that you approve of the Times Square promo 
tion in New York. But, since I cheerfully adm: 
to being primarily responsible for the Canadi: ; 
Travel Bureau’s magazine advertising, I find 
your further views on that subject interesting 
though apparently coined from a mint of mi: 
information. 

But perhaps you meant to be abusive rather 
than incisive in your criticism, intolerant rath«: 
than persuasive in your argument. This being 
so, I should not be writing you. 

Almost everyone seems to like Mr McLaren’s 
sign, although there is really no evidence to 
suggest it has brought ‘thousands of visitors’ to 
Canada. Notwithstanding, we are well satis- 
fied with our initial recommendation to the 
Travel Bureau proposing this unique media. 

It is understandable that . . . you would be a 
faithful reader of ‘recent magazine advertising’ 
in the United States. How recent? 

In the past three years the Canadian Govern- 
ment Travel Bureau’s magazine advertising 
has never borne an illustration of ‘a tidal bore’ 
and I can promise a modest reward if you can 
produce for us a Canadian Government tourist 
advertisement of recent vintage showing “Ca- 
nadian Mounties rampant.’ As for your objec- 
tions to sunsets over the Rockies, I can only 
conclude that you must be a faithful follower 
of someone else’s advertising. (I enclose the 
only ‘sunset ad’ ever produced in my memory 


The Isaacs Gallery, 832 Yonge St., Toronto 


Representing: Burton, Coughtry, Gorman, Hedrick, Kahane, Kurelek, Meredith, 


Rayner, Ronald, Ivor Smith, Snow, Urquhart, Varvarande, Wieland 


paintings 


galleries 


162 Laurier Ave. West, Ottawa, Canada 
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but may I go on record as favouring Canadian 
sunsets, in the company of a good number of 
straightforward, uncomplicated American 
tourists, who have expressed themselves fa- 
vourably on them, and in union with mountie 
lovers everywhere.) 

I can assure you the Travel Bureau and this and 
other agencies responsible for Canadian tourist 
promotion take ‘a long look’ at Canada’s tour- 
ist advertising program with appropriate fre- 
quency. In candor, may I suggest that you do 
the same? 

Yours truly, 

DALTON K. CAMP, 

Toronto 


We are extremely glad that Which Way to Ca- 
nada? in the July issue gave rise to such a response 
from Dalton K. Camp who heads the agency of the 
saine name which handles the publicity of the Cana- 
dian Government Travel Bureau. On the assump- 
tion — which may well be erroneous — that any 
views are preferable to the usual monumental in- 
ertia which passes for Canadian Public Opinion, 
we have printed (in only slightly abbreviated form) 
the views of Mr Camp as expressed in his letter - 
to which the following is our reply. Editor 


Our primary objection was to the clumsy let- 
tering used on the lower panel of the Times 
Square billboard and which appears in all Ca- 
nadian Government Travel Bureau advertising. 
Since Mr Camp does not take issue with us on 


this point, we can only suppose that he too 
finds it awkward and unattractive. 

We admit — after studying closely the twenty- 
odd advertising tearsheets which Mr Camp 
kindly sent to us — that we could not find a 
Mountie rampant or a tidal bore. But we did 
see several other bores; the trail riders winding 
endlessly through the Rockies, the happy family 
with the great big fish, the quaint old codger 
harking back to the Klondike, and those inde- 
fatigable highland dancers. 

After reading Mr Camp’s unrelenting allitera- 
tive copy (friendly, fascinating; wonderful 
waters; personal pleasures; breathtakingly 
beautiful; foreign flavour; memorable mo- 
ments and magic memories are samples of some 
Canadian clichés) and looking at his deter- 
minedly pretty and carefully posed photo- 
graphs, we found ourselves with a startling 
after-image. 

Canada seemed a glorious vast vacation land - 
perhaps ‘never-never’ land is more accurate - 
which bears no relationship to our troubled, 
enigmatic yet immensely vital country; whose 
sunny, sporting, simple-minded citizens are no 
kin at all to the subtle, introspective, questing 
Canadian spirit. 

We have always grumbled — and never more 
than in this last year — that Americans don’t 
know anything about us as a nation other than 
that we’re North, we’re quaint, we're big and 
some of us are French. They don’t take us se- 
riously, we say, yet they’re taking over the 


country. ‘They’ can hardly be blamed if all 
they know of Canada is what they see in Mr 
Camp’s advertisements. 

Where is the national identity we so fiercely 
claim when Quebec is described as ‘history- 
steeped . . . where French tradition blends 
with New World vitality?’ The Louisiana travel 
bureau might just as well say the same thing 
about New Orleans. Are our ‘wonderful waters’ 
really very different from, for example, Michi- 
gan’s thousand lakes? Are sunsets over the Ca- 
nadian Rockies vastly superior to sunsets over 
the same Rockies a few miles south of the 
border? 

In candour, Mr Camp, may we suggest that 
selling a country like a tube of toothpaste is 
selling a country short? 


ERRATA 


We regret the misspelling of the names of two 
of the contributors to the September issue: 
Philip Torno and Norah McCullough 

The cost of an annual membership in the Com- 
munity Planning Association (including a sub- 
scription to the Community Planning Review) is 
$5 not $4 as reported by us 

The photographer whose work appeared on 
the cover of the July issue is Jean-Paul Morisset 
The translation of the articles appearing in our 
Quebec issue (July /August 1961) was by 
Catherine Arthur 
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Fine reproduction of illustrations depends a great 


deal on the quality of the paper... ‘THE NATIONAL GALLERY 


Canada Glazed Papers Ltd. supplies the quality 


paper for this outstanding publication. | ENG AGE MENT 
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| FOR 1 9 6 9) containing 28 colour reproductions of 
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boxed; bilingual ; Price: $2.50 
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TORONTO 


IN PHOTOGRAPHS 


then... 


A TEARFUL TOUR OF 
TORONTO’S RIVIERA OF 
YESTERYEAR 


by John Richmond 


A witty, sentimental, back- 
ward glance at the Toronto 
Islands, illustrated with pho- 
tographs taken in the early 
decades ofthe1900s by William 
James, Sr. Five pages in full 
colour from the originals of 
Lorraine Surcouf underline 
its message of elegance and 
beauty. $7.50 


now! 


THE NEW CITY: A Preju- 
diced View of Toronto 


by Henri Rossier and 
Pierre Berton 


An exciting photographic im- 
age of the dynamic city of 
Toronto, with the brilliant 
camera of newcomer Henri 
Rossier focussed on Toronto’s 
people and places, and a not 
unprejudiced text supplied by 
Canada’s most influential 
columnist. Well over a hun- 
dred photographs. $7.50 
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SAM TATA 
4404 KENSINGTON AVE., MONTREAL 28 
General photography, magazine pho- 
tography and intimate unorthodox 
treatment of portraits and weddings 


KEN McALLISTER 
2151 HAULTAIN STREET, VICTORIA 


Portraiture, mural design, creative 
and documentary images, limited edi- 
tion photographic prints 


JEREMY TAYLOR 
1429 STANLEY ST., APT. 15, MONTREAL 2 
I do all the creative work before I ex- 
pose the films. The print must be 
flawless to express the original idea 


B. L. WILLIAMSON 


728 ECHO DRIVE, OTTAWA, ONTARIO 
CE. 4-9441 


Fashion Photography 


HENRI ROSSIER 
C/O CAMERA 3 
97A BLOOR ST. WEST, TORONTO, ONT. 
Editorial and Commercial 
Photography 


MALAK 
315 SOMERSET ST. W., OTTAWA, ONT. 
Creative photography for publicity 
and public relations 


KRYN TACONIS 
I WEBSTER AVENUE, TORONTO 


Photo reportage, fashion, in action, 
editorial, advertising, filmstrips 


JOHN DE VISSER 
143 GILMOUR AVENUE, TORONTO 9 


Photographer 
Advertising and Editorial 


ROLOFF BENY 
LUNGOTEVERE RIPA 3B ROME, ITALY 


Archeological photographic archive 
available to universities, publishers 
portrait sittings in Rome or Canada 
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GANADIAN FINE GRAFTS 


Editorial, 431 
Quality in the Crafts by Donald Goodall, 432 

Canadian Crafts at Stratford by Norah McCullough, 433 
Marketing the Crafts by K. Stonor Poulsen, 434 

Craft Forum, 435 


‘In an awakening unprecedented in this country, Canadians are suddenly becoming aware of 
the high quality, timeless beauty and everyday usefulness of articles being made by Canadian 
craftsmen.’ Canadian Homes 

“That the general public views the crafts with something close to indifference is, we suspect, 
the chief problem of the Canadian craftsman.’ Canadian Art 


“Thousands of Canadians are now seeking out Canadian-crafted objects for their homes.’ 
Canadian Homes 

“The serious collectors of Canadian crafts could probably all ride home in one taxi.’ 
Canadian Art 


Our last issue was devoted to a study of the position of the fine craftsman in Canada. The 
conclusions we reached weren’t very optimistic. Then, just after we had gone to press, 
Canadian Homes brought out its September issue, with a special report on Canadian crafts 
and craftsmen. 

We were delighted to see a mass-circulation magazine publish such a stimulating review of 
the fine crafts. And we were pleased to see that Canadian Homes disagrees with what it calls 
our ‘bleak appraisal’ that the craftsman in Canada is the uncomfortable middle man between 
the manufacturer and the artist (for this appraisal, see our May/June issue). 

Arguments create interest. You can’t have a fight about a dead issue. Any publicity is good 
publicity. Old saws, clichés, call these what you will, we'll go along with them. The more 
who write about crafts in Canada, the merrier. , 

But we would like to find out who is right. Just what is the situation of the Canadian crafts- 
man? Are we the ‘prophets of gloom and doom’ who discourage in effect, prospective 
craftsmen from taking up the profession? Or is Canadian Homes over-optimistic, determined 
to find a pot of gold for the craftsmen, though the craftsman himself can’t find even the 
beginning of the rainbow? 

Canadian Homes suggests that ‘the revolution [in Canadian crafts] has meant three things: a 
tremendous improvement in the quality of Canadian-crafted articles; a general, nation-wide 
growth in the crafts — both in the number of craftsmen involved, and in the number of 
crafts being widely practised; and a public awakening to the beauty and usefulness of Cana- 
dian crafted objects’ but, it adds “the oddest thing about this revolution is many craftsmen’s 
dim awareness of it.’ 

Surely this second statement refutes the first point. We are frankly puzzled to know how a 
great surge of public interest in the crafts can have manifested itself, without the craftsmen 
himself having realized it. Like any other producer, the craftsman creates for a market; he 
knows what sells and what sits on a dusty shelf. Even the artist, however ivory his tower, is 
well aware of the current boom in art. Is the craftsman so slow-witted that he must have a 
revolution pointed out to him? 

We are also curious about this ‘general nation-wide growth in the crafts’ when, as a single 
indication of the way the wind is blowing, the School of Applied Arts at Mount Allison 
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University — the only school in English speaking Canada which 
sponsored an intensive course in the fine crafts — closed its doors 
this year for lack of interest. 

Perhaps Canadian Homes has misread the facts to make a happier 
point. 

Perhaps we have been misled by the comments of the more dis- 


QUALITY IN THE CRAFTS 


gruntled craftsmen. Or perhaps the real answer lies somewhere 
in between our opposing points of view. 
Bob Oldrich, a leading craftsman — whom both Canadian Homes 
and ourselves have quoted extensively — gives us his comments 
on the question elsewhere in this issue. May we have more? 


‘To come out in favour of quality in craftsmanship is about as contro- 
versial as to make a speech in praise of motherhood,’ said Donald B. 
Goodall, Chairman of the Department of Art at the University of 
Texas, in prefacing his speech to the South Central Regional Confer- 
ence of the American Craftsmen’s Council in San Antonio last winter. 
Craftsmen and critics may agree on the importance of quality, but they 
are often at odds when it comes to a definition of the word. Donald 
Goodall made some very interesting comments on the subject and we 
are grateful to him and to the American Craftsmen’ s Council for giving 
us permission to publish an edited version of his speech. Editor 


uality in craftsmanship exists on two levels, each 
dependent on the other. The first and most im- 

mediate level is concerned with skilled workman- 

ship in an object designed for use and here the 

standard is obvious; can the object withstand the wear and tear 
of use? This, however, is a problem for the skilled technologist, 
and it is quality on its esoteric level that I should like to discuss. 
The crafts historically have been the most democratic of the 
arts; the most widely used and distributed. Indeed, the crafts 
have often been the most accurate measure of a civilization’s cul- 
ture and it is probably true that visual counterfeits are most easily 
detected in the crafts of one’s own time. Yet in our own time, 
and I am thinking now of things like the recent enormous com- 
mercial success of mass-produced plastic flowers, efficient mar- 
keting techniques and large-scale distribution may combine with 
aesthetic illiteracy on the part of the public to the terrible dis- 
advantage of the craftsman. Of course machine-made textiles, 
ceramics, metals, glass, woodenware and plastics can be and often 
are, elegantly successful. In this case, what is the artist-craftsman 
to doz How will his unique fabric, his discreet and singular 
jewellery fare in competition with well designed manufactured 
products? This problem was illustrated dramatically last year in 
the exhibition, 2oth Century Design: USA, when some twenty- 
five hundred household objects were assembled by William 
Friedman for the Albright Art Gallery. The quality was immac- 
ulate; the standard was impeccable. The exhibition served ad- 
mirably to point up the first horn of the contemporary craftsman’s 
dilemma — that good design is available, through an avalanche 
of mass-produced goods, selling at competitive prices. As in 
William Morris’ day, the hand is racing the machine. And crafts- 
men are competing with designers and industries in other countries 
whocan market their wares in this country ata fraction of our cost. 
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The temptation to produce for the “kookie’ market, for the 
‘quick sell’ faces every competent craftsman. And this demon- 
strates the second horn of the craftsman’s dilemma - the struggle 
within the craftsman himself. In the first place, how involved 
can one afford to be? Secondly, how much skill or discipline has 
one earned or inherited? There are, I think, two kinds of skill: 
skill which is purely ritualistic, and purposeful skill which leads 
somewhere. I have heard Meyer Shapiro equate skill with reac- 
tion, and crafts knowledge with dead-end performance. It is true 
that skill means a limitation of process and means. But skills need 
not be mystical road-blocks to the craftsman. The artist-crafts- 
man must use his skill to do his bidding. 

The nature of the craftsman’s commitment to his art and his 
understanding and grasp of his materials represent the second 
field of decision for the hand-worker. And I think that the word 
‘commitment’ should not be co-extensive with enthusiasm. En- 
thusiasm can be passed on. Commitment is a private matter. 

Craft disciplines and skills must be learned; these are the atti- 
tudes and trade secrets which can be passed on; which indeed 
must be passed on. But an understanding of materials; how they 
resist or co-operate with one’s efforts comes only with long work 
and experience if it comes at all. The freedom to choose possi- 
bilities in one’s own medium results from a combination of skill 
and creative virtuosity. Often the materials themselves can tell 
us what to do, if we heed them. 

In the end, the craftsman discovers himself through his limita- 
tions. The craftsman knows the difference between his own ar- 
tistic consciousness and abstract theories of what his craft should 
be. One learns that when one is working with alien and abstract 
theories, artificial dignity and artificial tenseness in the work can 
result. This happens when two masters are served; one’s own 
demands and the demands of fashion. 

Fashion cannot be put into a work of art like an ingredient. In 
the first place, to paraphrase Goethe, “we must breathe our own 
air, even if it is poisonous.’ Secondly, it is extremely difficult to 
make partial use of another designer’s conclusions. The strain of 
hiding borrowed plans is there. And what happens to an artist’s 
own personal and consecutive development when a holiday is 
declared in favour of somebody else’s solution? 

Morally and aesthetically, the artist who takes up his birthright 
is important to us all. The artist will discover his first principles 
in his work and he will find his own dignity in working accord- 
ing to those principles. No one intervenes between the artist and 
the genuine solution of his problem. The artist does not imitate 
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the surfaces of nature, nor does he seek to fake the materials with 
which he is involved and he does not seek to imitate the chang- 
ing conventions of society. These matters he leaves to other 
men, and magicians with bags full of tricks. The artist — and the 
craftsman — knows that there is no brass ring for him. He gets 
out of his work only the best of what he has put in and very 
early he discovers that there is no real help from anyone but 
himself. 

To worry this point a step further; the artist earns a kind of 
freedom available to few others. He follows his principles be- 
cause he believes in them and so he may occasionally help the 
rest of us to sanity when we are tempted to follow blindly cus- 
toms which will end in loss of principles and freedom. 


B what about the elusive question of artistic quality: Most 
artists and critics agree it exists. But some deny that quality 
can be described beyond the acknowledgement of a unique fla- 
vour, a je ne sais quoi. If every work of art is unique we can, with 
Lionello Venturi,* deny that quality in one coffee pot may be 
compared with quality in another. Only the style, the technique, 
are comparable for these things depend on historical conditions 
and reflect the taste of a community, but they do not provide, 
according to Venturi, a measure of the fresh, new and singular 
qualities in a work of art. 

But this separation of taste and quality is over-refined for our 
purpose. It is over-refined because in the crafts, the common 
denominator of usefulness has tended to separate the crafts from 
the purely decorative or primarily pleasure-giving arts. We have 
for a long time disputed the question of equating usefulness and 
appearance, form and function; and we have applauded the 
crafts as proof that art goes hand in hand with life. 

What then, for the art for art’s sake societies, or the individu- 
alist who feels each object he makes to be a singular statement or 
confession? Or, on the other hand, since machines produce things 
so well, why not regard the craftsman’s work as unique and non- 
competitive? In brief, why not enter the world of the museum 
and the gallery, leaving to Macy’s and Gimbel’s the responsibili- 
ties of art in society? 

What we are, I think, trying to do today is to work both sides 
of the street. We want to protect the privacy of the artist-crafts- 
man’s solutions; to encourage his personal imagery. At the same 
time, it is clear to everyone that no designer can live in isolation 
without communicating with some sort of audience. 

I submit that this conflict between ‘art for art’s sake’ and art as 
a mirror of the life of its time is not at all deplorable; that it is in 
fact healthy. The two extremes of our own personal require- 
ments are reflected in these opposing ideas. We violate tradition ; 
at the same time we realize that judgements concerning quality 
are not based alone on our personal feelings. 

These judgements are made on the foundation of tradition 
and education. To survive, tradition and education must be 
forced to justify themselves against the onslaught of new ideas. 

The craftsman must live with this conflict between his own 
inner requirements and the external world. This tension is paral- 

leled and reflected in his work — between his skill on the one 
hand and the stubborn materials on the other; in the relation- 
ship between the structures and surfaces of his forms; in the 


fitness of his forms to their materials; and in the relationship of 
both to the use to which the object is put. 

These problems have softened the edges of our categories and 
today, for instance, we combine materials, no longer insisting on 
the integrity of a single material. We use old skills and tradi- 
tional materials in new ways, or we work with new materials. 
This is true in regard to all facets of the crafts - in ceramics, in 
weaving, in enamelwork. 

The hand-craftsman has been a guardian of quality throughout 
time. In the end, he must make peace with himself and with his 
skills in order to achieve quality. He must face tension and con- 
flict - in marketing his works, in determining his personal com- 
mitment and in securing his skills and finally, in his design solu- 
tions. 

I believe, that although quality is as complex and as hard to 
define as art itself, we must accept it as a valid concept. We must 
admit that different qualities of achievement do exist, that differ- 
ent artistic levels are shown in the choice of materials, skills, 
forms and content. We must eventually reach the point where 
the crafts may stand with works of art in general. Unless we be- 
come increasingly aware of quality, our powers of discrimination 
cannot be adequate. Everything becomes mediocre. 

As consumers, we must seek to determine quality in the crafts, 
develop our own levels of judgement and with judgement de- 
velop our own collections. For, in the end, we get the craft we 
deserve. 


*Lionello Venturi. Art Criticism Now. John Hopkins Press, Baltimore, 1941 


CANADIAN CRAFTS AT STRATFORD 


his year’s exhibition of Canadian crafts falls below the standard we 

have come to expect of Festival exhibitions. It was difficult to assess 
the pottery as it was displayed too low and the shape of the forms was 
lost because the cases opened through to aisles of moving people. In 
addition, some excellent professional weaving was used as a background 
for quite ordinary articles and the few pieces of original jewellery were 
unfortunately mixed in with less interesting examples. 

It might therefore be time for the Stratford authorities to consider 
better ways of selecting and presenting crafts at the Festival. Such exhi- 
bitions should not be assembled like the displays for sale at the Canadian 
Handicraft Guild shops. There should be a clear-cut division between 
handicrafts of professional calibre and the work of hobbyists. But why 
should amateur crafts be shown at this festival of the arts at all? Such 
production surely receives full treatment everywhere in Canada at the 
annual fairs. 

Serious artist-craftsmen quite honestly want to learn and for com- 
parative purposes only the very best work is helpful, chosen by a small 
committee of knowledgeable persons of impeccable judgement. The 
same policy that governs the play production and choice of actors at 
Stratford could be applied to the craft exhibitions. The scope of presen- 
tation could be broadened by having each year a section for contempo- 
rary handicrafts from another country to set alongside our own. From 
time to time some of the splendid classic Chinese and Japanese ceramics 
from the Montreal Museum of Fine Arts or the Royal Ontario Museum 
might be borrowed for outstanding exhibitions. 

In such ways Canadian craftsmen would gain knowledge and the 
public would be guided in establishing criteria for estimating real qual- 
ity in the crafts. NORAH McCULLOUGH 
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MARKETING THE 


he survival of the crafts depends upon the ability of the 
craftsman to make a living from the sale of his product. In 
order to buy the craftsman’s product, the public must know 
where to find it. As it is today, the prospective purchaser 
of Canadian crafts must search diligently for the craftsman in side 
streets, basements, back alleys, and highways and byways. Need- 
less to say, this situation lowers the prestige and appreciation of 
the craftsman in the eyes of the general public, and forces the 
craftsman to live at a subsistence level, and more often than not, 
to turn to another means of supporting himself and his family. 
He can then practise his art only asa sideline or hobby, and society 
loses the benefit of his influence. These conditions are, needless to 
say, sufficient to discourage talented young people from consider- 
ing a future as a craftsman. The continuance of this situation can 
only result in the extinction of the craftsman from our society. 

It is my opinion that in this industrialized age of mass produc- 
tion and resultant uniformity, the craftsman takes on a new sig- 
nificance. It is only the product of the craftsman that can still 
radiate, in our otherwise mass-produced surroundings, the vital 
creative human touch. Without the creative craftsman and artist, 
even our big industrial enterprises would stagnate. It is therefore 
urgent matter that we do something concrete to ensure the pres- 
ervation of the crafts, and to make them once again one of the 
cornerstones of our civilization. 

To accomplish this, we must bring the public and the crafts- 
man together under more favourable conditions — not in an art 
gallery where collectors gather, but in a place where the crafts- 
man can present his product for sale to the general public. If we 
want the crafts to flourish, we must not consider it only as an 
art and tuck it away in museums, but present it to the public 
attractively and promote the concept of the human personal 
touch and feeling which have gone into the creation of each article. 

As a solution, I propose that the various crafts combine their 
efforts in one single location and organization and establish a 
permanent sales exhibition of the crafts, organized as a co-oper- 
ative, with the support of patrons of the crafts. It should be well 
located, accessible to residents and visitors, spacious, well ad- 
ministered, well publicized, displaying and selling the products 
of all the applied arts and crafts. This type of organization leaves 
each individual craftsman free to produce independently, and at 
the same time have the benefits of a modern retail organization. 
A primary requisite for the success of this plan is the whole- 
hearted participation of craftsmen of the various fields. 

I envisage an organization which is owned by the craftsmen 
themselves and operated on a non-profit basis. The sales show- 
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room would be administered by a manager selected by the crafts- 
men. It should also include a vigorous public relations department 
which would be most necessary in any effort to revitalize the 
crafts. Its responsibility would be to introduce the craftsman to 
the public, and to educate the public in the appreciation of the 
creative arts, in the hope that people will learn to choose the 
gold rather than the tinsel. It should also organize special exhibits 
of the crafts to be shown as opportunities present themselves. 
Much of the educational effort should be directed towards the 
younger generation in our schools. Displays and lectures on the 
various crafts could be presented at school auditoriums, perhaps 
with the craftsman demonstrating his work. In this way we 
could introduce the craftsman to the young people and encour- 
age the potential craftsman to pursue his vocation. I also envisage 
the co-operative becoming a centre for the applied arts in the 
community, and a focal point for gatherings of various activi- 
ties, both public and private. It would be known as an arts and 
crafts centre, where people can buy with confidence and lasting 
appreciation of their purchase, a place where craftsmen and artists 
can gather to discuss mutual problems, and gain inspiration and 
moral support in their endeavours, a show window of Canadian 
crafts to visitors from abroad, where one can buy an article made 
in Canada (not in Hong Kong or Japan), worthy of representing 
Canada — in other words, a place which could play an important 
and decisive role for the preservation of the crafts, which is so 
necessary to the health and welfare of our society, a place where 
paintings and sculpture could also be exhibited, an appropriate 
table setting for a feast of the arts. Such centres could eventually 
be established in all the major Canadian cities. If we could get 
just one group of craftsmen to combine their efforts co-opera- 
tively, to pool their resources and make one worthwhile effort 
to help themselves and what they believe in, I am sure that it 
would be a success and others would follow. What I am advo- 
cating is as simple as that. We must face the fact that merchan- 
dising in 1961 is not a part time job, and I see no hope of success 
unless all the crafts are under one roof, in new and fresh sur- 
roundings. 

Similar sales organizations for the fine crafts have been flour- 
ishing successfully in the Scandinavian countries, and the crafts 
have enjoyed renewed vitality and status as a consequence. 

I am fully convinced that the time for such a revival here is 
ripe. I feel that an awakening in the field of fine crafts will follow 
the awakening that is at present sweeping our country in the 
field of music, art and drama if we only set the stage for it. 

K. STONOR POULSEN 
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CRAFT FORUM 


Dear Sir, 

Congratulations on an excellent editorial on 
Canadian crafts [in the last issue]. You’ve hit 
the nail straight on the head. I agree fully with 
your views and am sure that every serious 
craftsman will do so. I feel sorry, however, 
that the general public does not read Canadian 
Art and therefore does not know of our prob- 
lems. 

Many, however, do read Canadian Homes which 
recently published a special issue on Canadian 
crafts. This article stated that there is a ‘boom’ 
in crafts in this country although apparently 
the craftsman is the only person who is un- 
aware of this revolution. I certainly have ex- 
perienced no revolution in nd or accept- 
ance of craftwork on a larger scale. Granted, 
the situation has improved in the last few years. 
When we opened our studio-shop in Toronto 


CANADIAN ART CHRISTMAS RATES 
Take advantage of these special low Christmas rates: 
$6.50 for your first gift subscription (six issues) 
(or for your own renewal - or for a gift you may feel you owe yourself) 
$6.00 for your second gift subscription (six issues) 
$5.50 for your additional gift subscriptions (six issues) 


Attractive gift announcement cards will be sent to the recipients — if we receive 
your order in plenty of time before Christmas. Prices revert to the normal $7.50 
per subscription (six issues) after 31 December 1961. 

Canadian Art will be even better next year. See [2™ 


seven years ago we couldn’t give our work 
away. Architects told us their clients didn’t care, 
clients told us their wives were taking care of 
the decorating, the interior decorators told us 
they preferred ‘traditional’ and so forth. 

Since the craftsman produces functional ob- 
jects, he is depending for business on the con- 
sumer rather than the collector and he feels 
self-satisfaction in this ‘giving of beauty’ to 
other people. But the public’s lack of exposure 
to ae: things is the craftsman’s main 
problem and the chief reason for the lack of 
public demand for his products. The crafts- 
man’s work, like any other art form, must be 
brought to the attention of the public through 
exhibitions in museums and art galleries, and 
through shops which specialize in fine crafts. 
Undeninnsidiy: these last often insist on 100 
percent or more markup, which is over-pricing 
our work. Why is it that more Scandinavian 
crafts than Canadian are sold in this country? 
Canadian Homes has given the craftsman a great 
deal of valuable publicity, by telling the public 
that he exists. But the picture is not as rosy as 
that magazine states. 

I must agree with you when you state ‘some of 
our best craftsmen are forced to spend half 
their creative lives potting ashtrays and weav- 
ing luncheon mats because there is at least some 
sort of market for these products.’ We are 
forced to waste half our time producing ‘hand- 
made’ gift items to get some financial return. 
This is a waste of artistic creativity, skills and 


time. We could produce our ‘true’ work in 
this wasted time, which I am sure would be 
more exciting for both the craftsman and the 
consumer. 

According to Canadian Homes, craftsmen 
throughout Canada are busy, busy, busy pro- 
ducing stained-glass windows, chalices, murals 
etc. Yes, this is true but these people are few 
and far between. 

I feel very strongly that if more public build- 
ings, schools, offices, etc., made better use of 
available craftsman’s work instead of acre upon 
acre of cold slabs of marble and /or stainless 
steel (which is very often more expensive than 
some first-rate craftsman’s work) the public 
could be made much more ready to accept the 
fine crafts. To accomplish this, craftsmen must 
show more of their work and invite architects, 
interior designers and manufacturers to see it. 
Then, I think the tables would begin to turn. 
The craftsman himself must take a stronger 
and more positive standpoint and push a little 
harder. He must spend more time cn promo- 
tion and organization of his work than on pro- 
ducing ‘bread and butter’ products. This would 
result in a much higher standard of craftsman- 
ship and separate the fine crafts from ‘home- 
made handicrafts.’ 

We have good craftsmen, now let’s hear about 
them and from them. 

Yours truly, 

BOB OLDRICH 

Designers Craftsmen, Banff, Alberta 


As announced recently, the Print Club 
is now inviting membership. This costs 
$10.00 per annum and includes, free, a 
subscription to Canadian Art. (If you 
are already a subscriber, we'll extend 
your subscription by six issues.) Mem- 
bers will also receive the Print Club 
newsletter which will announce new 
selections as they become available and 


CANADIAN ART PRINT CLUB 


review earlier ones. We are proud to 
announce two superb intaglio prints by 
the Montreal print-maker Yves Gau- 
cher as the initial selection: signed and 
limited to 60 copies, $30.00 each. Two 
outstanding prints by a master print- 
maker. Write to CANADIAN ART PRINT 
cus for full particulars at 77 Maclaren 
Street, Ottawa 4. 


CANADIAN ART 


is going to be even better in ’62? 
We think so. | 
And we're pretty sure that you're going 
to agree too. We're going to broaden 
the scope of the magazine’s interests to 
include the informed and lively views 
of some of Canada’s liveliest reviewers | 
on related aspects of the lively arts: 
music, ballet, theatre; tv, films and 
radio; literature and the contemporary 
scene. Even art exhibitions will betreat- 
ed differently — lengthy reviews of se- | 
lected shows rather than short reviews 
of almost everything. There will also 
be regular letters from correspondents 
abroad. Finally, some of the ‘themes’ 
for coming issues include a study of the 
effect of the motor car on our environ- 
ment, architecture, citiesand landscapes; 
the art and artists of western Canada; 
Canadian public buildings - federal, | 
provincial and municipal; Industry as 
Patron; and further critical studies of _| 
the work of Canadian artists from coast | 
| 
| 


to coast. 
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WHERE TO EXHIBIT 1961-1962 


Society Location and Final Date for Entries and 
or Sponsor Opening Date Address for Application Forms 
ALBERTA SOCIETY OF ARTISTS No information received in answer to our request 


ANNUAL SASKATCHEWAN EXHIBITION 


No information received in answer to our request 


ART GALLERY OF HAMILTON 


2 February 1962 


Art Gallery of Hamilton 


9 January 1962 
Director, Art Gallery of Hamilton, Hamilton, Ontario 


ART GALLERY OF GREATER VICTORIA 


No information received in answer to our request 


ART GALLERY OF VANCOUVER 


No information received in answer to our request 


BRITISH COLUMBIA SOCIETY 
OF ARTISTS 


52 Annual Exhibition 
Tentatively scheduled for May or June 
at the Art Gallery of Vancouver 


Open to members of the B.C. Society of Artists only 


CANADIAN GROUP OF PAINTERS 


No information received in answer to our request 


CANADIAN SOCIETY OF GRAPHIC ART 


No information received in answer to our request 


CANADIAN SOCIETY OF 36th Annual Exhibition 24 October 1961 
PAINTERS IN WATER COLOUR 24 November 1961 to 2 January 1962 Viktoras Brickus, 2 Winthorpe Road, Toronto, Ontario 
Toronto Art Gallery 
LONDON DISTRICT WEAVERS 10th Annual Exhibition of Canadian Handweaving 21 April 1962 
4 May 1962 Secretary, London District Weavers, 
Art Gallery, London, Ontario c/o Art Museum, London, Ontario 
MONTREAL MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS Annual Spring Exhibition 17 February 1962 
6 April 1962 Miss K. Kennedy, Assistant to Director, 


Montreal Museum of Fine Arts, 
1379 Sherbrooke St West, Montreal, Que. 


ONTARIO SOCIETY OF ARTISTS 


No information received in answer to our request 


ROYAL CANADIAN ACADEMY 


No information received in answer to our request 


SCULPTORS SOCIETY OF CANADA 


Outdoor Sculpture Exhibition 
1 July — 31 August 1962 
National Gallery of Canada, Ottawa, Ontario 


1 May 1962 
Curator of Canadian Arts, 
National Gallery of Canada, Ottawa, Ontario 


SOCIETY OF CANADIAN PAINTER- 
ETCHERS AND ENGRAVERS 


March 1962 
North York Public Library, Willowdale, Ontario 


25 January 1962 


Mrs. Anne Smith Hook, 32 Mountview Avenue, Toronto, Ontario 


WESTERN ONTARIO EXHIBITION 


4 May 1962 
Art Gallery, London, Ontario 


18 April 1962 
Clare Bice, Curator, Art Museum, London, Ontario 


WINNIPEG ART GALLERY 
WOMEN’S COMMITTEE 


No information received in answer to our request 


If you've already bought your greeting cards this season, you aren't going to buy any from La Vigie 


but otherwise, why deprive yourself of the pleasure? 
You and your friends will be charmed by these distinctively Canadian cards— reproduced exclusively 
from original works by Canadian artists. La Vigie is a non profit organization and revenue from 


sales supports our art education program for children 


Write for free descriptive booklet to La Vigie, P.O. Box 55, Upper Town, Quebec City, P.Q. 
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To translate the talents of the photographer 

to the ultimate in fine reproduction, requires an 
inherent understanding of artistry. 

We at Photo Engravers & Electrotypers Ltd. 

were honoured to have again been selected to 
co-ordinate the skill of our craftsmen to reproduce 


the fine examples of photography in this issue. 


PHOTO ENGRAVERS & ELECTROTYPERS LTD. 


MONTREAL OTTAWA TORONTO * LONDON WINDSOR 


Canadian Art is printed by Rolph-Clark-Stone Ltd, Toronto / Typography : Cooper & Beatty, Ltd, Toronto / Plates: Photo Engravers& Electrotypers Ltd, Toronto 
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™M 
Feunanent Protection The only transparent, colorless 
scuff-proof fixative that provides 
for fu Work lasting protection for artwork, 


paintings, documents, blueprints, 
maps, etc. Dries quickly. Seals 
out moisture, dirt, dust and grime. 


For protection of oil paintings 

V A R N | S H until sufficiently dry for final 

varnishing with Damar Varnish Spray. 
votes il aintings until Makes a primed blank canvas less 
‘Fa absorbent, eliminating possible 
sunken-in areas of color. 

Brightens dull areas of color and 


Final facilitates color comparison 


between dried and freshly 
painted color. 4, 


for use as a final 
Colorleus Final Vannith Futection oil paintings. 


protective varnish on 
Imparts an over-all, 


fou Oil ‘Paintings even gloss. 


Dries quickly. 
Permanent protection. 


64 PRINCESS ST. TORONTO 2, ONT. 
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SIR JACOB EPSTEIN 
Pickaninny. Bronze 


* Old Master Paintings & Drawings 
* Krieghoff & the Early Canadians 
* Group of Seven 


* Contemporary Canadians 


* Contemporary British & French Paintings 


* Sculpture—Modern Masters 


GEORGE MORLAND. Watering Horses. 71/2” x 93/,” 
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ART OF THE WORLD 


A magnificent series of art books illustrated entirely in colour each volume of which covers one 
cultural or geograpical region of the world. Each volume is boxed in a decorative slipcase, contains 


272 pages and about 70 four-colour illustrations. Each $8.50 


ANCIENT AMERICA INDIA Hermann Goetz THE STONE AGE H. G. Bandi 
Hans-Dietrich Disselhoff and Sigvald Linne INDONESIA F. A. Wagner IN PREPARATION : 


MESOPOTAMIA AND THE MIDDLE EAST AFRICA Elsy Leuzinger INDOCHINA 
Sir Leonard Woolley CHINA Werner Speiser OCEANIS AND AUSTRALIA 


LITTLE LIBRARY OF ART 
(Each 50¢) 

Each of these conveniently sized manuals contains a short biographical sketch and 15 full-colour reproductions 
VAN GOGH Arles, Saint Remy MATISSE Fauve Period KLEE Magic Squares 
DEGAS Dancers TOULOUSE-LAUTREC At the Circus PIERO DELLA FRANCESCA 
UTRILLO Montmartre VAN GOGH Auvers-Sur-Oise Arezzo Frescoes 
MODIGLIANI Portraits PICASSO Cubist Period DUFY At the Races 
CEZANNE Landscapes BRAQUE 1906-1920 MONDRIAN Paintings 
TOULOUSE-LAUTREC Moulin-Rouge DEGAS Women Dressing MODIGLIANI Nudes 
RENOIR Children GAUGUIN Tahiti JAPANESE ART Religious 
JAPANESE ART Scrolls JAPANESE ART From Sezzhu to Ukiyoye JAPANESE ART Engravings 
GOYA Portraits RENOIR Nudes CHAGALL 1909-1918 
CHAGALL 1918-1939 UTRILLO Churches PICASSO Papiers Colles 
MIRO 1914-1939 MIRO 1940-1955 VELASQUEZ Infants and Infantas 
JUAN GRIS Paintings KLEE Faces and Masks BUFFET Paris 

PICASSO Blue and Pink Periods 


EARLY CANADIAN GLASS HIROSHIGE ESKIMO SCULPTURE 
Gerald Stevens $13.50 Walter Exner $12.50 Jorgen Meldgaard $3.00 


Woy 


modern painting 


MODERN PAINTING IMPERIAL PEKING POMPEII AND HERCULANEUM 


J. E. Muller $16.50 Lin Yutang $12.50 Text by Marcel Brion 
Photographs by Edwin Smith $12.50 


PAINTERS OF TODAY 


A new series of monographs on modern painters. ($14.00 each). The first three titles are : 


NICOLAS de STAEL VIEIRA da SILVA LANSKOY 
Text by R. V. Gendertael Text by Guy Weelan Text by Jean Grenier 


THE RYERSON PRESS 


299 QUEEN STREET WEST ee TORONTO 2B, ONTARIO 
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"NIGHT"/JOHN SNOW, CALGARY. C.W.JEFFERYS PURCHASE AWARD AT 


THE 
ART 


1961 ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF THE CANADIAN SOCIETY OF GRAPHIC 


IMPERIAL OIL LIMITED 


5 
From the Imperial Oil collection EB 
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The National Gallery of Canada Elgin at Slater Streets/Ottawa, Ontario 


Héritage de France 5 January to 4 February 1962 

Eighty-six masterpieces of seventeenth and eighteenth century French 
paintings including works by Boucher, Chardin, Claude, Fragonard, 
Lebrun, Le Nain, Poussin, Georges de la Tour and Watteau 


A complementary exhibition of seventeenth and eighteenth century 
prints and drawings will be hung in the Department of Prints and 
Drawings 


Modern European Paintings in Canadian Collections 


9 February to 4 March 1962 Eighty works, the majority from private 
collections, by such artists as Bonnard, Braque, Cézanne, Chagall, 


Corot, Picasso, Renoir, Modigliani 


Borduas Retrospective Exhibition 9 March to1 April 1962 
Seventy paintings, drawings and water colours by the late Paul-Emile 
Borduas 


Open: Weekdays 10 a.m. to 6 p.m./ Tuesdays till 10 p.m. / Sundays and Holidays 2 to 6 p.m. 
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These Eskimo syllabics stand for ‘‘Buildin , 
a Snow House’’—the subject of this woodc: ' 
done by 13-year-old Doris Ehakataitok, ¢ ; 
Cambridge Bay, N.W.T. 

It reflects the spirit of the vast Canadia. 
northland where the men of the Hudson 5 
Bay Company still provide a unique service 
for the people of this remote area. 

The oldest chartered. trading company on 
earth —and as modern as tomorrow. 


Dadsons Ban Compann. 


INCORPORATED MAY 1670. 
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BONO? 


In its admirable way, classic 

Latin puts the question clearly. 

Cui Bono? — “For whose 

advantage?” Time has not 

diminished the value of the 

searching question. Nor of the 

direct reply. 0 We who make 

Seagram’s V.O. Canadian 

Whisky stress an important 

fact. It is to our own advantage 

to maintain the high standard 

of excellence which has be- 

come the Seagram tradition. 

The quality of V.O. is our 

most valuable asset. It says 

more for our knowledge and 

integrity in one sip than we 

could express in a hundred 

sentences. LJ Let us say merely 

that many people of discerning —_ 
taste consider Seagram’s V.O. | Seag 

to be the world’s finest whisky. | VO. 
And that it will be well |@ CANADIAN WHISKY 
worth your while to try this (PR eter 
world-famous whisky. Cui 

bono? Your taste will tell. 


A CANADIAN ACHIEVEMENT 


HONOURED THE WORLD OVER 
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PHOTOGRAPHY: from an Ektachrome transparency by Ralph Cowan 
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In search of reality... 


Photography reveals the softest hues and all the 


gentle play of light on form. 
Imagination selects, controls, defines. ..and, sometimes, 


realizes a masterpiece. 


CANADIAN KODAK CO., LIMITED...Toronto 15, Ontario 
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